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I. 
ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


WE are always anxious to know what a wise man 
thinks about God. If he says there is no God, the heart 
shrinks from him and the mind doubts his wisdom. Asa 
matter of fact, the greatest souls have made God the centre 
of their thinking. If they have been philosophers their 
thinking begins and ends in Him. Descartes found the 
certainty of knowledge in the existence of God. Spinoza 
was so absorbed in the contemplation of the Deity that for 
him God was all. Kant was devout, and even religious. 

But to understand Descartes’ conception of God we 
must appreciate the Discourse on Method, and the 
Meditations and Principles. The Ethics show how 
Spinoza conceived God. The Critique of Pure Reason 
and of Practical Reason are necessary to an understand- 
ing of Kant’s conception. Likewise, to thoroughly ap- 
preciate Aristotle’s conception of God, an acquaintance 
with his system of thought, as it is contained in the 
Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics, would be de- 
sirable. But the scope of this paper requires a much 
less ambitious aim, and must confine itself to a few of the 
many features involved in Aristotle’s conception of the 
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Deity. Because of this limitation we can scarcely do jus- 
tice to Aristotle, but must be satisfied with the more 
striking features of his conception of God. 

We naturally think of Plato as the master of Aristotle, 
and wonder why so brilliant a disciple did not become 
president of the academy on the death of his teacher. 
The marked differences suggest the reason why he did 
not. Plato’s philosophy belonged to that period when the 
Greek mind was content to be the spectator of events. 
Plato’s philosophy bears the character of inner contempla- 
tion. He is poetic, mystical, and intuitive, and explains 
the manifold by the universal. Aristotle’s philosophy 
belongs to that period when changes led the Greek mind 
to broaden its views, to turn from the inner contemplation 
of the springs of life to outer objects. Although such 
external events may not be looked upon as actual causes 
of a difference between Aristotle and Plato, yet it is a fact 
that Aristotle was practical where Plato was mystical 
and poetic; logical and analytical where Plato was intui- 
tive; inductive where Plato was deductive. 

Plato had collected much that had already been thought 
and written upon metaphysical, psychological, logical, 
ethical, and political subjects. But it was an imperfect 
collection, and was without arrangement. Aristotle pro- 
posed to gather up all that had been thought upon the 
objects and laws of the external world, and to classify the 
results of independent thinkers. No one should be passed 
by without consideration, “for,” says Aristotle, “not only 
is it just to return thanks to those whose opinions one may 
have fellowship with, but also to those who have enunci- 
ated their sentiments more superficially; for even these 
likewise contribute something. From all these collected 
together there ensues something of magnitude.” (Met. 
i:1.) This principle led him to study everything from 
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the historical standpoint, and as one has said, he thus 
founded the History of Philosophy. 

Although Aristotle entered upon this work, making the 
scientific and physical element most prominent, it did not 
satisfy him to write upon each separate science. 

There must be something more ultimate than the par- 
ticular sciences. Each of these was to him like the work- 
man who had a practical knowledge of the materials at 
hand and of their use. But we know he says, that, “ Inas- 
much as it is not according as men are practical that they 
are more wise, but according as they possess the reason of 
a thing and understand causes” (Met. i: 1); so there must 
be a master-workman among the sciences, using them as 
his material and understanding their first principles. This 
is Wisdom, the First Philosophy, or Ontology, or Meta- 
physics. It is speculative rather than active and practical; 
it is a search into the causes of things for truth’s sake; its 
dignity is great, because it deals with the noblest subjects, 
the essence of being and the significance of the sciences. 
It is the divine one among the sciences. Being a science 
of all causes, it necessarily pays deepest reverence to the 
Deity. “For to all speculators doth the Deity appear as 
a cause and a certain first principle.” (Met.i:2.) For 
this reason the Metaphysics has been called the Theology 
of Aristotle. It is to be noticed that the name metaphysics 
was not given by Aristotle, but the collection of his writ- 
ings that we now have in his Metaphysics was designated 
by the editors of his works as tapera ra guoud, 7. ¢., “The 
writings which come after the Physics.” From this ex- 
pression arose the name of Metaphysics for that science 
which Aristotle himself called the First Philosophy, Wis- 
dom, or Theology. The Cyclo. Brit. is the authority for 
this statement, and the writer of the article “ Aristotle” 
makes the derivation of the name, Metaphysics, the occa- 
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sion for asserting that the Metaphysics was the last of 
Aristotle’s writings, at least among the last, and that prob- 
ably Aristotle himself had nothing to do with the present 
form of the book. It is thought to be among the very 
latest works, not only because of the phrase, “The writ- 
ings which come after the Physics,” but also because there 
is a tradition that this edition was sent to Eudemus for 
revision, and that while Eudemus was suggesting some 
improvements Aristotle died; because there are four places 
in the physical writings which put off discussions till the 
First Philosophy; because the Metaphysics are quoted in 
no genuine work of Aristotle; because the doctrine of 
causes seems to be handled in a more mature way in the 
Metaphysics than in the physical writings; because in no 
less than twelve places in the Metaphysics the physical 
writings appear to be referred to (Cyclo. Brit.). 

Consequently, the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which con- 
tains his conception of God, is a collection of writings 
which do not form any well-developed system of philoso- 
phy. Several books are repetitions, although not dupli- 
cates; the authenticity of others is questioned. 

After the numerous deductions, the remaining books 
may be classed in two treatises, the first consisting of 
Books I., II., III., V., VI., VII., VIII., containing 
Aristotle’s system of Metaphysics,—giving the history of 
former systems and the groundwork of his own; the 
second treatise, or Book XI., which, after a short sketch 
of the nature of substance, ends in a dissertation on the 
nature of God. Books IX., XII., XIII., appear to have 
been intended for the first treatise, but remain as mate- 
rials for some proposed work never accomplished (Cyclo. 
Brit.). 

Since it is necessary to understand Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of being in general in order to appreciate the argu- 
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ment for God, we may postpone for a moment the direct 
examination of his conception of the absolute. Since the 
First Philosophy is the chief architect of all sciences, using 
them and their first principles as the material which it 
itself is to build into the structure of Metaphysics, the 
question presents itself, How shall the First Philosophy 
determine what the first principles or causes of things are? 
This question Aristotle answers by showing that all our 
knowledge begins with the particular; “for,” he says, “it 
is not even possible to understand anything before we 
come to individual things.” (Met.i:2.) From these 
singular, sensible objects reason, according to its laws, 
constructs science; Aristotle does not, however, account 
for these inherent laws of mind, which are not exactly his 
categories, nor does he inform us how he “ passes from the 
known to- the unknown,” from the particular to the uni- 
versal which is to form the object of metaphysical science. 
But if we pardon these omissions, it is clear that he agrees 
with Plato in believing “that science can only be a science 
of universals.”” Do we not also recognize Socrates’ doc- 
trine, that knowledge is knowledge only as it consists in 
conception ? 

Since the method by which Aristotle reaches the gen- 
eral principles of all sciences is that of induction and 
abstraction, we are anxious to know what those chief prin- 
ciples are, and how many there are. Before presenting 
his reply, which is given in an illustration, it is interest- 
ing to notice how much use Aristotle makes of illustration 
and analogy. We have seen that the particular sciences 
are compared with a toiling workman, while philosophy is 
represented by the architect. The particular sciences are 
slaves, because they exist merely for the sake of the free 
master, philosophy. As the mind rules the body, so phi- 
losophy rules the special sciences. Aristotle approaches 
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the problem of philosophy itself with an analogy which 
reveals to us both the number and the kind of causes that 
explain all reality, and for that reason this analogy is 
worthy of much attention. 

Suppose an architect builds a house. There are the 
bricks and mortar; he has a plan; he is the builder; he- 
builds a house. The more I reflect upon this simple illus- 
tration the more does its meaning increase, until it seems 
to embody the entire philosophy of Aristotle. The bricks 
and mortar are the material cause. The architect’s plan 
is the formal cause. The architect building is the efficient 
cause. The house is the final cause. The material, the 
formal, the efficient, the final causes tell us all there is to 
know about the house. It is so with everything that exists. 
It is at once evident that two, and perhaps three, of these 
causes are found in Plato. It is clear concerning the 
material and formal cause. There is more doubt about 
the efficient cause, although some of Plato’s writings show 
' that he intended to provide for the efficient or moving 
cause through which the idea was niade to fashion the 
stuff or matter posited over against the idea into a thing. 
It is not, however, very clear just what Plato meant— 
whether the idea had this inherent power of moulding 
matter into a thing, or whether efficiency was some third 
principle not fully described. 

At any rate, Aristotle said there were four causes with 
which philosophy deals. At once the question arises as to 
the cause of the difference between Plato and Aristotle. 
Why did not the Platonic principles satisfy Aristotle, and 
why should he add at least one, and perhaps two? As we 
to-day compare the systems of each, we discover that Aris- 
totle never really rejected the Platonic idealism. Indeed, 
as we shall see later, he is a thorough idealist in some 
respects, although he waged continual warfare against 
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Plato’s doctrine. Zeller* sums up the argument of Aris- 
totle against Plato as follows: First, the universal is 
nothing substantial; secondly, the essence cannot be ex- 
ternal to the things of which it is the essence: thirdly, the 
ideas do not possess the moving force without which they 
cannot be the cause of phenomena. In other words, Plato 
had failed most wretchedly, as so many others before him 
and after him have failed, to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween the material and the spiritual, between the phenom- 
enal and the truly real. Clearly, then, Aristotle discovered 
sooner or later that Plato’s idealism left no place for mat- 
ter, motion, or change; that, when followed out, it reduced 
all but the ideas to the non-existent. Aristotle attempted 
to improve upon Plato, and to make room for some sort of 
true reality attaching to the phenomenal and the sensible. 
In order to do this, he must have more principles than 
Plato. Accordingly, he made the fundamental principles 
of all reality four in number. 

It is a question of minor importance—What really led 
Aristotle to this change? Some assign as a cause the sci- 
entific tendency which Aristotle shared with the rest of his 
family, which was a family of physicians for several gen- 
erations. Did this scientific tendency and his love for the 
natural sciences cause him to be inductive in his method, 
dealing with the particular, while his master found no 
delight except in universals,—thus ultimately leading to 
differences of view in speculative science? Or did Aris- 
totle during those twenty years of attendance at the acad- 
emy, beginning when a young man and ending in middle 
life, find many occasions for conversation with his master 
in which the acute disciple would puzzle the master, 


* “Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy” (tr:), pp. 170-218. 
All references to Zeller in this article are to these pages. References to 
Aristotle are to M’Mahon’s translation, Bohn’s edition. 
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thereby strengthening the doubt already born in Aris- 
totle’s mind, which would ultimately become a different 
philosophy with a different method? Probably, however, 
the scientific tendency and the gradually revealed differ. 
ences united in producing a change to a new philosophy. 
Returning from the digression, we find that Aristotle 
makes the subject-matter of metaphysics to be entity and 
unity, two words used interchangeably (Book iii: 2), with 
the causes which are needed for theirexplanation. Among 
the objects of metaphysical investigation is the nature of 
the divine, for which reason “of such sciences'as are 
speculative this science of metaphysics now under investi- 
gation is more eligible than others” (Met. v:1). A full 
understanding of these four causes, as they enter into 
being or entity or unity, will show us the need of a first 
cause, or God, to complete the explanation of the universe. 
Let us now examine in detail the four causes and their 
relations, as the nearest way to the conception of God. 
Aristotle, in treating of the material cause, criticises the 
older philosophies of the Cosmological Period because they 
believed that matter alone, the brick and mortar of the uni- 
verse, could explain that universe ; that besides those objects 
which fall under the notice of sense, there are others that 
are known by the mind; that the materialists “take away 
the cause of motion,” and do not provide for the formal 
principle (Met. i:8). His own definition of matter and 
form is really an attempt to carry out more tenably the 
corresponding doctrine of Plato. From Aristotle himself 
we learn (Met. i: 6, 9) the origin of Plato’s doctrine of ideas. 
Heraclitus had taught that all things flow on, that the 
sensible world is a never-ending becoming. Socrates had 
said that knowledge was knowledge of conceptions. The 
Eleatics taught the doctrine of absolute being. Plato posited 
conceptions as entities; to these entities he brought the 
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Eleatic doctrine of absolute being, and the conception of 
Socrates was transformed into a universal, an entity. 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of becoming appears in Plato’s failure 
to account for the sensible phenomenal world, which could 
not have that reality which belonged to the ideas. The 
same elements are found in Aristotle, although with a 
somewhat different combination. Like Heraclitus and 
Plato, he finds the world to be a world of change, of be- 
coming. In becoming there is a passage from non-being 
to being, and from being to non-being. How can the gulf 
between non-existence and existence be bridged over? 
Aristotle replies that “out of nothing nothing comes;” 
therefore, there must be something which comes to be. 
This somewhat is matter which stands between non- 
existence and the existent. As the subject of predicates, 
matter may be regarded as substance. He says: “In some 
such manner is matter denominated substance, but in 
another way form, and in a third that which results from 
or is a compound of these, 7. ¢., matter and form. Now, 
I mean by matter, brass, for instance; but by form, the 
figure of the idea, and by that which is a compound of 
these, the statue in its entirety.” “Wherefore, if form be 
prior to matter, and rather than it, is entity or being, also, 
for the same reason, that which is a compound of both will 
be prior” (Met. vi: 3). 

Notice here that form is spoken of as more real than 
matter, very much like Plato’s real idea. Perhaps, in 
more familiar language, we shall be able to unravel just 
what this passage means. 

It is evident from the familiar illustration that the 
matter, the bricks and the mortar, become something—a 
house, for instance. They could just as well become a 
stone wall oracellar. This material is as yet without any 
quality, for we cannot say of the scattered bricks and mor- 
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tar that they have the quality of a house; they could just 
as well have the quality of a stone wall. They have the 
capacity of receiving any construction into any kind of 
building. They could be made into a king’s palace or a 
beggar’s hovel, the very opposite of a royal residence. 
Indeed, the bricks which were once a king’s palace may be 
now in a beggar’s hovel; and when the beggar’s hovel 
tumbles down the rubbish of bricks and mortar are neither 
palace nor hovel. Instead of forming anything in this 
scattered state, the bricks and mortar are rather relatively 
non-existent. We cannot exactly say that they are non- 
existent; still less can we say that they are anything. It 
was the form which these materials took which made it 
possible to speak of them as something. Out of this form 
they are nothing except the possibility of becoming some- 
thing. The house which they make is the real thing 
which we may call an entity. 

Moreover, while the bricks and mortar are being fash- 
ioned into a house, all is activity and change. Equally is 
there change while the house falls to pieces in the processes 
of time. This change is a form of motion as well. It is 
likewise evident that the bricks and mortar presuppose 
something antecedent to them which shall be the cause of 
their assuming the form of a house. There must first be 
something actual and real, otherwise the bricks and mortar 
could never become a house. They depend on that prior 
cause as the cause of their real existence, for they have no 
real existence so long as they lie there as a heap of bricks 
and mortar. 

These homely phrases embody much of Aristotle’s 
teaching, but we must seek a more exact expression. All 
the existent is formed out of matter, but matter itself is 
without quality; it is neither body nor anything which 
can be perceived; it is capable of passing from opposite to 
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opposite, without itself acquiring any character; it is ca- 
pable of becoming every one of all contraries. He says: 
“Capacity, then—I mean that which subsists as the matter 
of that which is universal and is indefinite—belongs to 
what is universal and indefinite” (Met. xii:10). It is 
that which is able to be and not to be, but zs only poten- 
tially. It is not a separable existence, but is that which is 
found at different times in the most opposite forms. It 
unites with form or idea in the construction of every sensi- 
ble object. It cannot, however, be called by the name of 
any of its special modifications; but these modifications 
receive from it the name, material. In this manner Aris- 
totle bridges over the origin of being without resorting to 
the hypothesis that it is from non-being. 

Matter, therefore, has only potential relative existence, 
and is really nothing apart from form, which it pre- 
supposes. What, then, is form? It is evident from a 
passage already quoted that Aristotle attributes more 
reality to the form than to matter. Form is the exist- 
ent as contrasted with matter. Form is Plato’s idea 
stripped of existence as a universal and allowed existence 
only in the individual thing. The genus exists, but it 
exists only in the individual. Shall we say that this is 
nominalism or conceptualism? How does the universal 
conception, the genus, exist? If we say only in the indi- 
vidual, still there is the thought that the universal as such 
has an existence in the particular. This question of the 
existence of the universal in the individual is of impor- 
tance, for Aristotle’s doctrine has been made use of as a 
strong defence of the so-called “Old School Theology.” 
Did Aristotle retain a part of the ontological significance 
of Plato’s ideas? In Met., Book vi: 13:2 and x: 2, it cer- 
tainly seems as though he attributed some sort of separable 
existence to the universal; but in Book xi:5 we have a 
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negative affirmation. Here he says: “Those, indeed, 
therefore, that are universals have not any subsistence; 
for the singular constitutes a first principle of singulars; 
for man, to be sure, is the principle of universal man, yet 
there is no universal man.” When we remember that he 
considers the category of substance as the most important, 
and that to be a substance is to have real existence, and 
that the truest substance is the individual existing thing, 
then it is difficuit to see how the universal can exist. 
Zeller discovers a contradiction in Aristotle’s doctrine con- 
cerning the form or the universal. He gives this inter- 
pretation of Aristotle: The individual is the real, the 
substance in the full sense. General concepts express 
merely certain peculiarities of substances, a common es- 
sence, as such, general concepts may be called substances 
in a derivative and improper manner, but they must not 
be regarded as anything existing outside things. But if 
the form has a higher degree of reality, and only the gen- 
eral, or that which is in itself earlier and better known, 
can be the object of knowledge, we have here a contradic- 
tion which runs through Aristotle’s system.* 

Leaving this difficulty of interpretation, we seek a 
fuller understanding of form. It is that which exists as 
entity. It is the statue into which the block of marble is 
fashioned. Form is whatever exists actually as a thing. 
The tree in its existence as a thing is form; the house, as 
such, is form. It is the man as individual man. It is 
energy or ;épyeca, It is always prior to matter. 

It may be at once asked how the form, house, can be 
prior to matter, or the bricks out of which the house is to 
be made. Our very language suggests the answer. The 


* Aristotle. however, whether his doctrine involved a contradiction or 
not, held. I think. to the extra-mental reality of the universals. But he 
gave them no existence independent of the individuals. as did Plato. 
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formal and the final causes may be identified. The house 
as end is that which is to be reached, and, when it is 
realized, it is still a form, energy, or actuality,—a really 
existing thing; thus everything is both a form, an actual- 
ity, and anend. We have now shown that the individual 
thing is found to be composed of matter, form, and end, 
and implies a process which we have not yet examined. 
Form and end, we have seen, may be regarded as essen- 
tially the same; so we have in an actual thing matter, 
form, and a process of production. 

Before we examine the nature of this process in refer- 
ence to its cause, we should notice that Aristotle here 
introduces the phenomenal, the sensible, the changeable. 
He remembers what Heraclitus said. Like him, he as- 
sumes the reality of change anda process in nature by 
which one thing is produced out of another. We may, 
however, speak of production in two senses. A man 
begets man. The builder makes a house as an actuality, 
as a produced thing, owing its existence to an antecedent. 
But in another sense Aristotle says (Book i:2): “As pro- 
duction is a medium between existence and non-existence, 
so also is the thing that is being produced between entity 
and non-entity.” In the one case we have the finished 
product, in the other the process of formation. In 
other words, it is Aristotle’s principles of becoming,’ 
of change, or of motion. Having identified the final cause 
or end with that which becomes the form or the actual, we 
should observe that in this consists both Aristotle’s design 
in nature and the good or perfection. In this process the 
form becomes an actuality; but the form is, for that 
particular thing, also the final cause. It is, therefore, the 
final cause, or the design of the thing, that is realized in 
an actual form. But it is also the basis of the good, for 
Aristotle says (Book i: 2) that an infinite progression would 
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make a final cause impossible, and therefore destroy the 
nature of the good: for when the final cause is realized, 
a good is realized; the fulfilment of the final cause is 
perfect good. 

When now we ask what is this becoming, what is 
motion and change, what is the moving cause, we are 
anxious to know whether it can be identified like the final 
cause with the formal cause. I think this identification is 
made. 

The transition of matter into the actual thing is motion. 
Matter, however, cannot move itself, but is set in motion 
by something without it. He says: “Neither the wood 
nor the brass is the cause of either of these bodies under- 
going a change; but there is something else that is a 
cause of change” (i:3). Therefore there must be an 
efficient cause. Speaking more exactly, matter that is 
made into something is nothing but potentiality that 
becomes actuality. The transition from potentiality to 
actuality is motion. But since the merely potential, or 
matter, has not power to realize itself, motion cannot 
originate out of the potential. We must therefore look 
for its cause in form. Ritter* interprets the relation of 
matter and form as follows: The opposition between the 
passive, or moved, and moving, reduces to that which has 
not as yet form, but which is matter for form, and that 
which already possesses form. ‘Therefore, there must be, 
before the production of a thing, a substance, as form, 
which is the moving cause. Therefore, form is prior to 
matter, and is the efficient cause as well as the formal and 
final cause. 

If we have succeeded in regarding the formal, final, 
and efficient causes as different phases of form, we 


* All references to Ritter are to Dr. Heinrich Ritter’s “History of 
Ancient Philosophy” (Eng. tr.), vol. 1ii., pp. 33-180. 
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may make the following contrast between form and 
matter: 

Form is agent; matter is means. 

Form is activity; matter is passivity. 

Form is reality; matter 1s possibility. 

Form is state of being a thing; matter is condition of 
being a thing. 

Form is sometimes motion opposed to matter as capacity 
for motion. 

Form is determinate; matter is indeterminate. 

Form is or has quality; matter is without quality. 

Form is actuality; matter is potentiality. 

Form is @épyeta; matter is dbvayrs, 

Form is without matter; matter is without form. 

Form is thought; matter is unthinkable. 

Form is the known; matter is the unknown. 

Form exists; matter does not exist. 

It is evident, therefore, that the four causes are in the 
closest relation, and it is very hard to see why they do not 
reduce to form or thought alone. Though they are dis- 
tinguishable by reflective analysis, the four causes co- 
operate in the production of every sensible thing. Ritter 
says that in thinking of the action of these four causes 
in nature we must remember that Aristotle explained nat- 
ure by analogy, pointing to the builder and his house, to 
generation and the generated. Ido not think we misrep- 
resent Aristotle when we say that he looked upon nature 
as a continuously active builder, through whose activity 
the potential is ever becoming the actual, as form, and the 
actual is ever falling back into the potential, or matter. 
“The universe is a continuous chain; at the one end is the 
purely potential, matter without form or qualities; at the 
other end is pure unconditioned actuality, the ever exist- 
ent, or God” (Cyclo. Brit.). 
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But in our haste we have passed over some important 
intermediate steps in the argument for the existence of 
God. One of these arguments is that an infinity in the 
progression of causes is impossible. This argument is 
found in Met., Booki:2. Matter cannot be infinite because 
it is media, and is limited both by the efficient, cause, 7.2., 
it must be acted upon, and it is limited by the final cause, 
or form, since it must be made into something and assume 
a form. The efficient cause cannot be infinite, for it is 
limited by the final cause, which it must realize. Section 
5 of this chapter identifies the final and formal causes, and 
asserts that the final cause, as end, does not exist on 
account of matter, but other things exist on account of it. 
The final cause is, therefore, the first cause, governing 
the existence of others because they depend on it. 
Upon this limitation of causes depends the existence of 
the final cause, or, rather, the existence of a final cause 
requires the limitation of the progression of causes. Upon 
the final cause depends design and the good which would 
be destroyed if there were an infinite progression of causes; 
“So that if there is nothing that is the first, there is, in 
short, no cause ;”—7.¢., to anticipate, if there is no God as 
a first mover, who is himself the final cause and, as such, 
limits and governs the other causes, there could be no 
design, no good, no knowledge, no existence. 

Many object to Aristotle’s doctrine, that an infinite 
series of causes is impossible, asking, Why not? Why 
can we not hold to an infinite series? Others say that it 
is difficult to understand how God is related to the phe- 
nomenal world, and that Aristotle’s explanation of nature 
makes a first mover unnecessary. But I think these objec- 
tions miss the real significance of the argument. To me 
it seems that Aristotle’s entire argument for God is logical. 
God as a first mover is a logically necessary conception 
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for the explanation of the universe; we cannot say neces- 
sary being as dynamical being. Let us bring this more 
fully to view by the argument from the necessity of God 
in order to explain motion. 

In Book xi:6 we are told that this first is an eternal, 
immovable substance. If not eternal, then it would belong 
to corruptible substances. But then motion could not be 
explained, for motion cannot be generated, for it always 
existed. Since motion is eternal, this first immovable 
substance is eternal; otherwise, motion could not be eter- 
nal. In fact, he says: “If there is anything that is fit for 
being moved, or that is productive, but not anything that 
energizes, in this case motion has no existence; for it is 
admissible that what involves capacity should: not ener- 
gize.”" We have already found that capacity is one meaning 
of matter. It becomes important here. If there is nothing 
but capacity there cannot be motion. He says: “For 
there will not be in existence a perpetual motion, for it is 
possible that that which subsists in capacity should not 
exist. It is therefore necessary that there should be a 
first. principle of this kind whereof the substance consti- 
tutes an energy,” for motion is eternal. 

In more simple language: Why is motion eternal, and 
why does this fact require a first mover who is himself 
unmoved? We can answer this by recalling what motion 
is believed to be. Motion is matter taking shape as a 
thing. This is not quite exact; motion is rather matter 
caused by form to take shape asathing. But matter is 
potentiality and form is actuality. Therefore motion is 
potentiality passing over into actuality. The relation of 
actuality and potentiality, z. ¢., of form and matter, is 
necessarily eternal. Therefore motion is eternal. There- 
fore the first actuality, or form, is the eternal cause of mo- 
tion, yet itself unmoved. This first mover is God, pure 
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form without matter. But this argument from motion to 
a first mover is based entirely upon the logical contrast be- 
tween actuality and potentiality, between form and matter. 

The same logical argument appears in the argument 
that an infinite causal series is impossible. It is indeed 
true that Aristotle looked upon the world as a chain of 
causes and effects. But we must not, in my opinion, read 
into the Aristotelean causality the modern doctrine of 
causation. What is that series of causes and effects which 
Aristotle finds in the world? It is nothing but the con- 
trast between form and matter. Potentiality becomes 
actuality. It is a process of becoming; it is his explana- 
tion of causation. But can we find here dynamical caus- 
ality? I think not, although he calls it efficient cause; 
but efficient cause is only form, which is the opposite of 
matter. It is the logical contrast: between actuality and 
potentiality. Logical relation is not ontological, nor is it 
dynamical. 

Therefore, the argument for the existence of God from 
the causality of the world reduces to the merely logical 
relation between actuality and potentiality. Since this 
contrast always exists, of course we have a first which is 
not only first, but all, since it is the logical antithesis of 
the potential. 

In corroboration of this view, compare Aristotle’s ex- 
planation of the phenomenal and noumenal world with 
that of Plato. The Cyclo. Brit. (art. “ Aristotle”) says 
that the difference between Plato and Aristotle is found in 
the difference of method, rather than in essential doctrine, 
but we now want the essential doctrine. In “The Soph- 
ist” Plato says that— 

Over against being is not being. 

Over against the great is the not great. 

Over against the one is the many. 
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Over against unity of the world is the sensuous world. 

Over against the noumenal world is the phenomenal 
world. 

Over against the intelligible world is the sense world. 

Now the fundamental principle which involves them 
all is the category of difference. What is Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of the sense world, of causation, and of God as a first 
mover in contrast with the moved, but the repetition of 
Plato? With Aristotle, over against form is matter. Over 
against actuality is potentiality. 

The fundamental conception which involves them is 
the category of becoming, by which potentiality is moved 
into actuality. But this is logical, not dynamical. 

That Aristotle’s argument for the existence of God is 
the confusion of the ontological and the dynamical with 
the conceptual and logical is proved by the general trend 
of his system. He could not forget Socrates’ emphasis of 
the conception. He must remember Plato’s ideas as the 
only reality. Zeller says that Aristotle placed the mission 
of philosophy in the knowledge of unchangeable being 
and the ultimate bases of things. This essence of things, 
the true and original real, he found, like Plato, in the 
forms which make up the content of our conceptions. The 
individual is referred to concepts and explained by. deriva- 
tion from concepts. Indeed, with Aristotle, as with Plato 
and Socrates, philosophy is a science of concepts. Zeller 
also says that the First Philosophy differs only in name 
from Plato’s Dialectic. When we remember also that 
another name for the First Philosophy is Theology, the 
divine one among the sciences, whose chief object of con- 
sideration is God, it is quite conclusive that Aristotle, in 
the argument for God, is dealing with conceptions and 
their logical relations. He thought he reached the exist- 
ence of the absolute, but did he get beyond the conception 
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where Anselm and Descartes, many centuries later, 
stopped? 

We now seek a more exact description of the nature of 
the absolute. God is of course immaterial. As Schwegler 
puts it: “The supposition of an absolute matter without 
form involves also the supposition of an absolute form 
without matter” (Hist. Phil. 144). He is the Architect 
of the house, the Universe. 

A well-arranged world also shows that the absolute is 
one—one pure form or actuality, in contrast with the man- 
ifold which arises from matter. God is therefore the final 
cause of all that exists (Met. xi:7). Aristotle, in my 
opinion, means that God is himself the final cause of the 
universe. This would seem to be one answer to the 
objection that Aristotle does not show the relation of God 
to the world. It is indeed true that Aristotle says the 
absolute does not generate motion or things because such 
activity would require him to go outside himself and 
therefore encroach upon his absoluteness (Met. i:2; 
xi:7). There are two or three difficult passages (Met. 
xi: 7) which seem to involve an explanation of the manner 
in which the unmoved mover could impart motion to 
things and yet not go out of himself. Aristotle says: “In 
this way it imparts motion—I mean, that which-is desir- 
able and that which is intelligible impart motion, whereas 
they are not moved themselves.” Again: “That which 
first imparts motion, does so as a thing which is loved.” 
I can get no other meaning out of these passages, and 
others like them, except the following: The absolute 
form imparts motion to matter, originally and always, yet 
remaining in itself unmoved, because it is loved by matter. 
In other words, potentiality strives to become actuality, as 
though form were more desirable than matter or mere 
possibility. When form is reached, design and order in 
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the world are realized, and thereby the world is good. In 
this manner the absolute form, as desired by potentiality, 
unmoved itself, can yet be the efficient cause of the phe- 
nomenal world, and at the same time the final cause of a. 
world full of reason, perfection, and the good. This inter- 
pretation, however, has raised matter into more promi- 
nence than it occupies as mere possibility. Zeller says of 
matter in general that it acquires a meaning which goes 
far beyond the concept of simple possibility. From it 
arises natural necessity and accident, which limit and en- 
croach upon the power which nature and men have of 
realizing their aims. Imperfections of nature, and differ- 
ences so vital as that between the earthly and heavenly, 
between male and female, seem to be accounted for by the 
unique nature of matter. It is due to the resistance of 
matter to form that nature can only rise by degrees from 
lower to higher forms. Matter becomes a second principle 
beside form endowed with a power of its own. But this 
new meaning of matter, as more than possibility or poten- 
tiality, is obscure; and we may as well confess the difficulty 
of showing how Aristotle conceived the relation of God to 
the world as the first cause of all that is actual, orderly, 
and good. It is also quite certain that our attempt 
to do so would only result in charging Aristotle with 
a thorough dualism, thus making little, if any, advance 
beyond Plato. 

Closely connected with this explanation of God’s rela- 
tion to the world is another thought of Aristotle, which 
I understand to be this: Form is everywhere, in all that 
really exists. The absolute form is God. Form is thought 
or idea; God is therefore absolute thought, and, as the 
final cause of all that has form or actuality, his reason is 
everywhere. The various sciences deal with the world of 
things. But things being only a phase of absolute reason, 
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the possibility of science is the thought of God in things; 
and the real object of the sciences is the reason of God, or 
God himself. Ritter’s interpretation of this point may 
be clearer; God, being free from matter, must be conceived 
by reason. ‘That which is conceivable by the understand- 
ing only is one and the same with reason. Consequently, 
the first mover, as reason, is identical with the object of 
science, as the rational. That is, the absolute combines 
within itself whatever can be an object of science, and in 
it the knowing and the known are one. God is therefore 
the scientific contemplative reason. 

The same idea is found in the thought that God can 
think only upon himself (Met. xi:9, (6). “The first and 
actual perception by mind of mind itself doth persist 
throughout all eternity.” The entire activity of the Deity 
must consist in thought, for every other activity has its 
object beyond itself, which is inconceivable in the activity 
of the perfect self-sufficient being. This thought is cease- 
less self-contemplation; God himself is the object of his 
thought, for the value of the thought is in proportion to 
its content; “but,” says Zeller, “only the divine spirit is 
himself the most valuable and complete object. Therefore 
the thought of God is the thought of thought.” “Thus 
the divine blessedness consists in this unchanging con- 
templation of himself.” 

God is, therefore, an ever-blessed, self-conscious being. 
(To quote from Met. xi:7, also Intro., p. 76, a passage 
which expresses in full Aristotle’s conception of the being 
and attributes of God.) Aristotle says: “The mode of 
God’s existence must be such an one as is most excellent, 
and an analogy of which we have in our own short career. 
God exists forever in this condition of excellence, whereas, 
indeed, for us this is impossible. His pleasure consists in 
the exercise of his essential energy, and hence wakeful- 
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ness and perception are what with God are most agreeable. 
Now, essential perception is the perception of that which 
is most excellent; and the mind perceives itself by partici- 
pation of its own object of perception; but, indeed, it isa 
sort of contact of both that in the divine mind creates a 
regular identity between these two, so that with God both 
are the same. And in the possession of this prerogative 
he subsists in the exercise of energy; and contemplation 
of his own perfections is what to God must be most agree- 
able and best. And this condition of existence, after so 
excellent a manner, is what is so astonishing to us when 
we examine God’s nature; and the more we do so, the 
more wonderful that nature appears to us. And the mode 
of God’s existence is essential energy, and, as such, is a life 
that is most excellent and everlasting; so that we must 
allow God Almighty to be possessed of such a life as is 
eternal and uninterrupted.” 

Such is Aristotle’s conception of God. Greek philoso- 
phy has often been ransacked in order to find in it the 
Christian’s God. But I think the search must always be 
in vain. There are many, however, who do not agree 
with me. Dr. Cocker, for example, in the work “Chris- 
tianity and Greek Philosophy,” says of Aristotle’s first 
mover: “This primal cause of change moves the world 
by the universal desire for the absolute good, by the 
attraction exercised upon it by the eternal mind, the 
serene energy of divine intelligence.”’ But this does not 
agree with Zeller, who explains the mysterious passages 
where the words love and desire are used as an obscure 
power, possessed by matter, to become form. We have 
seen also that to be in form is to be in perfection, to fulfil 
design, to realize the good. If this be true, and God is 
nothing but a logical conception, as I believe, arising from 
the necessary contrast of form and matter, a contrast that 
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is eternal, how can this empty conception rule the onto- 
logical, dynamical world in love? 

M’Mahon, a translator in the analysis of the meta- 
physic, considers love to be the final cause of the divine 
activity. He says: “In the case of God the will and its 
object are not separate, and, therefore, when we say that 
God pursues the work of creation as an object that is loved, 
we mean, in other words, that the essential quality of the 
divine nature is love, or, as the evangelist St. John has it, 
that ‘God is love.’” But in view of what has been said, 
isn’t this going too far, if it is intended as an interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s conception of God? To such an 
unwarrantable assertion does the over-anxiety to find in 
Greek philosophy the Christian conception of God lead! 

If what this writer thinks he finds in Aristotle is really 
there, why is it that Aristotle has left only scattered ex- 
pressions concerning religion? Why does Aristotle say, 
then, that “ All moral virtues are totally unworthy of being 
ascribed to God?”—thus apparently falling behind Plato, 
his master, who spoke of “being made like God through 
becoming just and holy.” So far from God’s ruling the 
world in the love which St. John thought of when he said, 
“God is love,” almost every historian is at a loss to know 
just why Aristotle’s system requires the conception of God; 
and much less is it possible to tell after we get the concep- 
tion what to do with it, for the question ever presents 
itself, How can an unmoved cause touch the world; and if 
this cause is in relation to the world must not the relation 
be that of interaction, and consequently the first cause can 
no longer be unmoved? 

It is hard for me to find in Aristotle’s conception of 
God much more than the positive member of the logical 
antithesis, form and matter, actuality and potentiality, and 
the various logical relations that are involved. I find little, 
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if anything, that can be called truly ontological and 
dynamical. 

This much is true: Aristotle’s conception of God does 
not allow us to think of him as the God of providence. _ In 
vain would the burdened heart plead. The God that Aris- 
totle presents dwells alone, indifferent to human cares, 
interests, and troubles. There is no cognition of men and 
no intercourse with them. The perfection of thought re- 
quires that he should ‘eternally contemplate only himself 
and his own actuality. In view of these facts Pfleiderer 
says: “This spirituality, and, so to speak, this dignified 
repose of the Aristotelean God, is dearly purchased by 
such a deistical renunciation of all real relation to the 
world; for not only does it render his causation of the 
world quite incomprehensible—it also makes it impossible 
to have any practical religious relation with him. In his 
abstract transcendence the Aristotelean God possesses but 
little more practical importance than the God of Epicure- 
anism” (Phil. of Relg., iii., 243). 

Why should the desire to find Christianity in Greek 
philosophy, or, rather, the desire to find nothing new in 
Christianity except the old with a new dress, lead a writer, 
as we have seen, to consider Aristotle’s conception of God 
as ruling the world in love, a love like that which led John 
to say, “God is love,” the love which gives life to the 
human heart? 

Shall we not rather consider Aristotle like other Greek 
minds, as striving to know God, yet ever falling short of 
knowledge? Indeed he possessed true nobility of mind. 
Dante represents the verdict of the Middle Ages concern- 
ing Aristotle when he informs us that in his journey with 
Virgil through the lower world he came upon the philo- 
sophic minds pf ancient Greece, who, because they had 
not had the full light of Christianity, although they had 
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struggled toward it, were of necessity in the lower world, 
yet given a dwelling-place near the world of light. Of 
these noble souls Aristotle was chief; Dante says:' 


“Then when a little more I raised my brow, 
I spied the master of the sapient throng, 
Seated amid the philosophic train. 
Him all admire, all pay him reverence due.” 
—“ Inferno.” Canto IV. 


Although Aristotle’s conception of God implies that he 
is personal, it is difficult to see why and how. He who 
searches after God in Aristotle’s philosophy will find only 
the Greek reason, not the self-conscious, living, divine 
spirit of the Hebrews, much less the loving Father of 
Christianity; but mere unresponsive reason described by 
Aristotle will not satisfy him as in the case of Plato; it did 
not satisfy Augustine, who said: “Plato made me know 


the true God; Jesus Christ showed me the way to him.” 
JAMES TEN BROEKE. 


Yale University. 
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II. 
SOME ELEMENTS OF PULPIT POWER. 


THERE are some things which I deem it necessary to 
utter in view of the tendency, which is all too prevalent, 
to decry the pulpit. The most absurd comparisons have 
been indulged in with a view to its disparagement. It has 
been confidently assumed that it has lost the imperial place 
which it was wont to occupy in the development of human 
life and in the formation of human character. The press, 
it is said, has consigned the pulpit into a realm of feeble 
and inert obscurity in which it is vain to look for intellect- 
ual vigor or very much moral inspiration. 

This sort of gratuitous depreciation is as unreasonable 
as it is unjust. The pulpit never occupied a larger place 
in human thought, nor wielded a larger influence upon 
human life. At no period since Christianity came into 
being have the productions of the pulpit been more largely 
heard and read. I do not assert that the pulpit is univer- 
sally strong and vigorous, but I do say that it compares 
‘favorably in every quality of excellence with any of the 
professions in which efficient scholarship and masterly 
ability are in demand. The productions of the average 
pulpit are not inferior, surely, to those of the average 
press; and the deliverances of many of our pulpits, for 
wealth of thought, cogency of reasoning, felicity of illus- 
tration, and every quality of impressive speech, would not 
suffer by comparison with the most brilliant efforts of the 
senate chamber or the forum. 
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The pulpit was never a more commanding influence 
than it is at the present time. Never before has it been 
occupied by such an array of richly endowed and thoroughly 
equipped men. In every religious denomination in Chris- 
tendom there are spiritual leaders who are equal in mental 
grasp and scholarly attainments with the foremost citizens 
in theland. References are sometimes made, not without 
a little cynical suggestiveness, to the great preachers of the 
past, as if, forsooth, it were to be taken as an indisputable 
conclusion that the pulpit had reached its period of deca- 
dence. We have no disposition to rob the past of any of its 
glory. But in most instances the comparisons are invidious. 
The great preachers of the past appeared greater than they 
really were. Amid the general ignorance of the multitude 
and the rarity of those who could even suggest comparison 
with them, they seemed to stand out in almost supernat- 
ural impressiveness. There are mountains in Wales that 
seem higher than the Rockies at Manitou, simply because 
they rise abruptly from the level of the sea. We must 
remember that during the past century society has been 
steadily rising in intelligence and mental vigor. The 
great men of a hundred years ago for the most part would 
not be heard of to-day. It requires a mightier energy of 
being and a richer wealth of genius to rise into recognized 
distinction and influence now than at any earlier period of 
the world’s history. 

I have said this much with a view of clearing the 
atmosphere of some of the humidity of misconception and 
ignorance in which the modern pulpit has been obscured. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the discussion of 
the subject proper, viz.: “Some of the Elements of Pulpit 
Power.” You will observe the limitation. The paper is 
not meant to cover the whole ground. It is intended to 
be simply a contribution based upon the conviction and 
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experience of one individual, who is well assured that he 
has not attained, nor is already perfect. The ideals of 
pulpit excellence must vary just in the measure that the 
quality of human judgment does in those who form them. 
In fact, our own estimates of pulpit efficiency change with 
our changing mental or moral condition. The preachers 
whom I admired twenty or thirty years ago are not those 
whom I most appreciate to-day. The chief elements of 
pulpit power, to my thinking at one period of my life, 
were high mental endowment, intellectual culture, and 
eloquence. I have not learned to think less of these 
supernal gifts. I hold them to be absolutely essential to 
the largest usefulness still. No pulpit can be thoroughly 
equipped without them. But they are not the supreme 
qualifications. The Christian preacher may be endowed 
with a mind of the clearest and most comprehensive grasp, 
with a mental culture that could not be surpassed, and 
with an eloquence of the highest order, and still be 
lacking in the essentials of ministerial fitness and efficiency. 
What, then, are some of those qualities upon which so 
much is dependent in this high realm of service? I 
answer: 

I. An eye for the invisible. The true minister must be 
aseer. The hemisphere of his knowledge must not be 
circumscribed to the boundaries of the material. He must 
have an outlook that is wide-reaching and interpenetrative. 
The old prophets were seers, and the faculty is not by any 
means extinct. The Apostles lived and acted as seeing 
the invisible. The true preacher must have a vivid sense 
of God and heaven and immortality on the one hand, and 
of the deeper meaning and hidden suggestiveness of all 
physical phenomena on the other. He may not be a phi- 
losopher or scientist or scholar or orator, but he must be 
aseer. While others indulge in theories and speculations 
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in regard to spiritual truths, he must know. While others 
look out upon nature and human life with mercenary or 
superficial vision, he must see the supernatural effulgence 
that flashes through them. “If I were asked,” says one 
of the greatest preachers of this generation, “what has 
been in my own ministry the unseen source of more help 
and power than anything else, I would say that my mother 
gave me a temperament that enabled me to see the unsee- 
able, to know the unknowable, and to realize things not 
created as if they were present to my outward senses.”’ 

II. Volume of being. A man of narrow sympathies 
can never be a power in the pulpit. He may be a success- 
ful lawyer or physician or college professor, but he cannot 
be a preacher whose influence is at all extensive. He can 
better afford to be deficient in head than deficient in heart. 
Less professionalism and more manhood is what is needed 
to make the pulpit a power. The preacher must “bea 
man, and a full man, especially in those things which are 
furthest removed from selfishness and nearest in alliance 
with divine love.” Whitefield’s sermons have not sufficient 
merit in them to command a reading, and yet he held 
mighty audiences in rapt and eager interest, listening to 
them. No one would think of representing Mr. Moody as a 
great thinker. He says very little that is not absolutely 
commonplace, certainly nothing that is strikingly original; 
and yet people will go by the thousand and completely 
yield themselves to his sway. Not a few very ordinary 
men intellectually have we known whose power in moving 
human hearts and influencing human lives was simply 
amazing. We have heard men speak on the deep things 
of the kingdom, on Christ, redemption, eternal life, 
with elegant diction, with faultless oratory, with perennial 
fulness of apposite analogy and illustration, with marvel- 
lous fluency of graceful speech, and we were not moved. 
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With all their splendid accomplishments, they were not 
effective. We have heard others, of meagre knowledge 
and lacking in all the graces of a finished style, and we 
have been thrilled. — 

There is an element in all true preaching which is 
magnetic and inspirational. It generates power as a sum- 
mer atmosphere does fragrance. I do not know that it 
has ever found a name, but a sermon, however finished 
and excellent, is very ineffective without it. It is a kind of 
spiritual afflatus, in which the energies of the preacher are 
baptized. It is love melting into tenderness. It is sym- 
pathy sitting at the well-springs of the soul, making thought 
and expression come forth upon the audience with a subtle 
pathos*that must be felt to be understood. Call it what 
you please, it is impossible really to preach without it. 
It is the elixir of the pulpit. It is the unnamable quality 
which inheres in the utterances of the true preacher as the 
spirit of poetry does in nature, or odor in a flower. 

III. Zhe imaginative handling of the commonplace and the 
sublime. There is nothing for which the Scriptures are 
more remarkable. The old prophets clothed their thoughts 
in gorgeous imagery. They spoke in symbols and simili- 
tudes that were sometimes strange, grotesque, and won- 
derful, but which are sufficiently dignified and majestic to 
captivate the culture of these modern times. How tame 
and weak does ordinary speech appear when held in com- 
parison with the majestic outbursts of thought and feeling 
which are so frequent on the pages of the inspired word! 
Our Lord adopted a greater but equally realistic method. 
His parables have in them all the attributes of life and 
power. It is marvellous, when we come to think of it, to 
what extent the greatest truths of Scripture and the most 
stupendous facts in the history of the race which are therein 
recorded, as well as the most ordinary duties of daily life, 
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have been presented in such form as to appeal to the 
imagination, and through the imagination to influence the 
reason and conscience. 

There is a preordained harmony between things spir- 
itual and things material which the preacher should be 
quick to apprehend. One of the greatest masters of the 
Welsh pulpit, who could preach English with inimitablé 
persuasiveness, in addressing the Congregational Union a 
few years ago said: “I envy not the man who can satisfy 
himself with the mere use of words. It is a proof to me 
that he has not gone far into the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. Use the best words within your reach. Borrow 
from nature symbols of vastness, tenderness, beauty, 
splendor, duration; rob the sun of his light, the thunder 
of its terror, the stars of their trembling beauty, the young 
glow of the dawn; bring all that is grand, sublime, and 
wonderful in nature; exhaust the English tongue; exhaust 
nature, if you can, and you will still find that the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God has not been fully expressed. 
The widest channels of human speech are too narrow for 
the flood of divine truth; it overflows the banks and_car- 
ries away the works we have constructed. Use nature 
freely, for that also is a divine revelation. Your sermons 
should be as fresh as the breezes of heaven, welcome as 
the early rain, cheering as the coming of spring, fragrant 
as the smell of fields which the Lord hath blessed.” 

Christimas Evans’s power of imaginative and dramatic 
oratory was the secret of his unrivalled popularity. Dur- 
ing the delivery of his famous sermon on the “ Demoniac 
of Gadara,” such was “the effect of his imagery that for 
the first half hour his audience were like an assembly in a> 
theatre delighted with the play; during the second they 
were like a community in mourning over some sudden 
calamity, and long ere he had closed they were like the 
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inhabitants of a city shaken by an earthquake, rushing 
into the streets, falling upon the earth, and wailing before 
God.” 

Preaching must appeal to the imagination no less than 
to the sterner faculties of reason and judgment, if it is to 
wield an influence that is at all deep and wide-reaching. 
We have but to study the sermons which have held and 
charmed delighted thousands to be fully satisfied as to this 
fact. Beecher was a master of imagery and illustration. 
It would seem as if he could pass into the treasure-houses 
of nature at will, and despoil her of her choicest accumu- 
lations. Spurgeon seems to have discovered every art 
that can bring music out of the human soul. John McNeal 
makes the narratives of Scripture living pictures of real 
life, by fusing them in the fires of a fervid imagination. 
Talmage would not range above an average man were it 
not for his wonderful realistic genius. 

IV. The harmonious blending of opposites. I cannot now 
think of any pulpit master in whom the most diverse qual- 
ities were not conspicuous. Massive strength must be 
touched by childlike simplicity, as the mountain is gar- 
landed with flowers, to be commanding in its influence. 
It is when great men weep that their power is magical 
and irresistible. Beecher, who could face the consequences 
of his pulpit fulminations with a heroism that was un- 
flinching, could shed tears of sympathy at the grave of an 
infant. Spurgeon is the most manly and at the same time 
the most boyish of men. Joseph Parker, with all his 
egotism, often betrays qualities which are efflorescent. 
Robertson, of Brighton, was most inflexible when he 
stood in defence of a principle, while his refined delicacy 
of feeling made him painfully considerate of the sensibili- 
ties of others. Robert Hall, who could soar like an eagle 
into the supernal heights of the sublimest oratory, could 
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be socthed in his fits of despondency by the commonplace 
utterance of a rustic. The most popular preacher in Phil- 
adelphia during my residence there, a man of earnest piety 
and dignified bearing, yielded himself with such complete 
abandon to his relaxations with his children, that a girl 
who had just been engaged to’ service in the family sud- 
denly packed up and left, supposing that she had been 
inveigled into the home of a gymnast or a clown. 

The preacher who combines the opposite elements of 
massiveness and sensibility, whose thought is imperial 
and whose kindness breaks through it like sunlight through 
a rifted cloud, who sways the intellect and moves the 
heart by the interblending qualities which inhere in his 
personality, will ever be a prince amongst his fellows. 

V. An all-dominating enthusiasm. Aimless preaching 
must ever be ineffective. It was said of an eloquent 
divine of the past century, with a cynical appropriateness 
which would not be out of place as applied to some pre- 
tentious individuals who occupy the pulpit in the present 
day, “ He aimed at nothing and hit it.” I remember when 
a boy spending many a day in a most wasteful expenditure 
of powder and shot. When I saw such game as was inno- 
cent enough to cross my path, I stealthily moved forward 
until I was sufficiently near to make sure, as I supposed, 
of the result; and then I closed my eyes and fired. It 
was exhilarating sport for the birds, but as for myself, I 
almost invariably returned home with wearied limbs and 
empty wallet. There are some preachers who cut a worse 
figure than I did in my boyish sport, for they do not aim 
at the game at all. They simply shoot intothe air. They 
have not the remotest idea of killing anything. Ifa poor 
soul by some stray shot were to fall wounded at their feet 
in an agony of conviction, they would be disposed to 
apologize for the accident. 
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The great business of the preacher is to win souls for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and he will not be largely successful 
in doing so unless he aims at it with an inflexible intent. 
He must be as great an enthusiast on this matter of soul- 
saving as a sportsman is on game. He must make his 
whole life bend into this one all-dominating purpose. It 
should be nearest to his heart and foremost in his thoughts. 
It should be intensified by fervent prayer into a sublime 
passion, captivating every energy of his being into its 
holy service. It should be his meat and drink, his ambi- 
tion, and his crown of rejoicing. He must catch the 
enthusiasm of such men as Alldine, of whom it could be 
said that “he was insatiably greedy for the salvation of. 
souls;” or of the immortal Mathew Henry, who could 
affirm that he would deem it a greater happiness to gain 
one soul for Christ than thousands of gold and silver; or 


of the author of “The Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul,” who “longed for the salvation of men more 
sensibly than for anything else, and who felt that he could 


” 


not only labor, but die for it with pleasure;” or of John 
Knox, who could'exclaim in the fervency of his yearning, 
“Give me Scotland or I die.” When intellect and heart 
are ablaze with such passionful purposefulness, the power 
of the ministry must be transcendent. I could not bring 
this paper to a close without touching upon one other ele- 
ment of power, which I must consider of paramoutit 
importance, namely: 

VI. A well-defined doctrinal basis. The mightiest factor 
in all pulpit ministrations is Jesus Christ. With all the 
cavillings of rationalism, the sneers of infidelity, and the 
supersensitive fastidiousness of the intellectual exquisites of 
modern society, it still remains an indisputable fact that the 
preaching that has the firmest hold upon mankind is that 
which is immovably centred in the verities of the inspired 
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word, and which gathers its inspiration from the cross. 
The preaching that has no divine sacrifice for sin to an- 
nounce, no Almighty Saviour to proclaim, no perfected 
righteousness to offer, no eternal life to invite to, must 
ever fail to reach the deeps of necessity and guilt of which 
the world is full. ‘The Gospel in all its rich and satisfying 
sufficiencies has in it a perennial fascination. There is 
no music in the world like that which is set to the key of 
forgiveness through the peace-speaking blood of the Lamb. 
There is no spot on earth with a thousandth part of the 
charm attached to it as Calvary. The spell of its enchant- 
ment has fallen upon the heart of the ages. Parnassus 
and Olympus lure not with all their fabled glory as do 
Olivet and Golgotha. The cross upon which the God-man 
offered up his life has gathered around it a resplendence 
which is irresistible. It has sent out its influence in ben- 
ediction and blessing to the uttermost limits of the civilized 
globe. It has given a new inspiration to the poet’s muse 
and to the painter’s brush, and caused the spirit of philan- 
thropy to burn on altars innumerable that were once 
dedicated to Mammon and to lust. Take out of the civil- 
ization of this nineteenth century the life and power that 
have come into it through the cross, and you have hurled 
it back into barbarism and night. He who finds Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified, barren of life and power, of 
inspiration and strength, of fascination and freshness, is 
certainly not qualified to preach it. 

It has been argued that such a ministry is confined to 
a very narrow range, that it must involve constant and 
painful reiteration, that it offers scant room for the healthy 
play of the faculties, that it shuts one up from the living, 
throbbing activities of the world’s many-sided life. It 
may have served the purposes of an itinerant ministry 
such as that of Paul or Whitefield, but it is too narrow and 
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superficial for the stated ministries of these modern times. 
But is it so? “The maturest and ablest men in the 
Christian ministry have often testified with delight and 
thankfulness that the gracious mystery of redemption 
through the blood has evermore grown upon the vision of 
their love and reverence, until it has filled all things with 
its mournful, holy, infinite glory.” The cross is absolutely 
inexhaustible in its suggestiveness. It is not a single orb, 
but a constellation; not a monotone, but a symphony; not 
a single aspect of divine truth, but the sum and substance 
of it. It sweeps the whole range of human thinking and 
acting. It touches life in all its needs and longings, in 
all its ignorance and misery, in all its outreaching and 
unfolding activities and interests. The theme is stich as 
to lift any ministry in which there is ability and consecra- 
tion above the charge of either monotony or feebleness. 
It is by its very inexhaustibleness, variety, and adaptation 


an element of power which has never been adequately 
tested. The Apostle knew the depth and fulness of that 
expression which has, I fear, only glimmered before the 
clouded vision of our faith: “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

B. D. THOMAS. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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ITI. 
THE ECONOMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


IT is too late to argue the question whether or not some 
plan of denominational co-operation under the protection ~ 
and patronage of the State would not afford the best solu- 
tion of the problem of higher education with Christian 
influence upon individual students. If we were beginning 
the organization of an educational system, there would 
seem to be economic advantages in a plan like the follow- 
ing: Let each State provide a university of a modified 
German type, around which colleges and halls founded by 
any religious denomination wishing to be represented 
might be grouped, as the separate colleges are clustered 
together at Oxford and Cambridge, each providing for the 
residence and religious life of its inmates, supplementing 
the university instruction in the exact sciences by such 
ethical and religious training as might be deemed expedi- 
ent, and supply this system with students by local prepar- 
atory schools, assigned to the supervision of the different 
denominations according to an equitable numerical repre- 
sentation. Such a plan would avoid the duplication of 
libraries, collections, and, in many departments, of in- 
structors—greatly reducing the cost of education, and 
supplying the best quality, both from an intellectual and a 
moral point of view. 

But, in place of such a social adjustment as this, we 
have inherited a policy and a condition of things very far 
removed from it. Instead of co-operation, we have a most 
intense competition. Institutions of professedly higher 
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learning, calling themselves colleges and universities, 
have sprung up in great numbers, and are now dividing 
with one another the patronage of students; or, to express 
the truth more precisely, are emulating one another in 
patronizing students. Feeble institutions, with little to 
offer, are still forced to offer it freely, because of the rife 
competition for matriculates. Great and well-equipped 
institutions also offer free tuition to the needy, while 
demanding a considerable price for tuition from those 
who are able and willing to pay. As in the commercial 
world universally, under conditions of free competition, 
the feeble must inevitably take a lower rank—the stronger 
must win the battle. In spite of all that is wounding to 
our sensibilities in this struggle, two good results to man- 
kind follow: Education is reduced toa merely nominal 
cost to those who have little money, and the fittest insti- 
tutions, that is, those best fitted to do the work that the 
world wants done, will survive. 

If we ask who are the losers in this educational compe- 
tition, the answer is not difficult. The student who goes 
to a poor, inadequately equipped college, when he might 
enjoy the advantages of a good one, isa heavy loser. The 
benevolent man who, actuated by a misguided zeal, puts 
his money in a weak and supernumerary institution, in- 
stead of intrusting it to a successful and ably conducted 
one, is a heavy loser. If one’s aim is benefaction, it is 
important that one’s gifts should confer benefits. But 
keeping alive a poor, sickly school because some one was 
fool enough to start it, when experience shows that it is 
superfluous and inadequate, is no true benefaction. Now 
the whole loss in this competition really falls upon the 
misguided student and the misguided philanthropist, 
including in this class the faithful and self-forgetful 
teachers and others who give time and thought and life to 
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vain and ineffectual endeavors to build up institutions. It 
is not true that the loss is total, for there is no humble 
school anywhere that does not do much good, so that even 
the vanquished have their reward. But no part of the loss 
is shared by the really successful enterprises. There may 
be fewer students in the really excellent colleges than 
there would be if the inferior ones did not exist, but this 
is not the loss of those who avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered; it is, perhaps, their gain. The fact that 
competition lowers tuition until it is practically given away 
is no loss to the benevolent men who have endowed insti- 
tutions of learning; for it is the purpose of these men to 
give knowledge, and not to make a corner in it and sell it 
at the highest rates. It is a part of the essential spirit of 
such a benevolent enterprise as a college or a university 
to make tuition practically free to all who are capable and 
worthy of receiving instruction and without the means to 
pay for it. It is precisely this that renders educational 
beneficence one of the noblest forms of human giving. 
There is only one way in which the benefactor of an insti- 
tution of learning can suffer loss; that is, by its failing in 
that high degree of efficiency that places it among superior 
and successful institutions. Hence, every giver needs first 
to assure himself that the enterprise he assists will be per- 
manently successful, and then, after he has given, to see 
that it really is so. 

There are a few fundamental propositions that are so 
axiomatic in their character that it is inconceivable that 
any one should dissent from them, yet they have not been 
regarded in the actual practice of this country. 

1. The duplication of institutions of the same kind in 
areas already well provided is wasteful. I do not mean, 
of course, that the builder of a college necessarily wastes 
his own money in building a better institution than a pre- 
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existing one in the same place that was doing excellent 
work; but the action is, on the whole, wasteful, because 
it crowds out and cripples the pre-existing enterprise, and 
this isa waste. One would think that in circumstances 
where the motive is not gain, but gift, as it must always 
be in founding colleges and universities, the first consider- 
ation would be how to accomplish the most good among . 
men. If, therefore, an existing institution is meeting the 
demand, it is a violation of every principle of the economy 
of beneficence to duplicate it in its own legitimate field. 
Thus, when Mr. Clark, of Worcester, announced his deter- 
mination to found a university, the announcemént was 
almost resented, because it was felt to be preposterous to 
add another to the numerous colleges of New England; 
but since he has indicated the determination to confine his 
institution to a few branches of knowledge never yet 
sufficiently provided for in this country, and to receive 
none but the most advanced students, it is realized that 
his undertaking is a needed one, leaving only the doubt if 
this work could not have been better done in connection 
with some existing university. 

2. The centres of wealth and population should be 
chosen as sites for such institutions as are really needed. 
For this there are many and solid reasons. It is at such 
centres that the great agencies of culture are accumulated. 
Libraries, art galleries, the best lecturers and preachers, to 
say nothing of the merely social side of education, which 
is too much neglected, are to be found in such centres. 
These not only furnish a large supply of excellent young 
people, but afford to those requiring it larger opportunity 
for self-assistance than the country villages, where, in 
former times, the disposition was to hide young men from 
the temptations of the world. This is but a relic of the 
monastic spirit, now superseded by the true Christian idea 
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that a man’s place is in the world and among men. Inter- 
esting chapters might be written on the temptations of 
small towns, as well as on the temptations of large cities, 
but any one personally conversant with the daily life of 
students in both sets of circumstances knows that as the 
aggregate amount of evil in acity is greater than in the 
country, so also is the aggregate amount of good; and we 
all know that temptation makes progress, not in propor- 
tion to the external opportunities for wrong-doing, but in 
proportion to our mental vacuity and felt need of change 
and fresh interests. As a fact, it need not be questioned 
that the city student is the more occupied with proper 
thoughts and surrounded with better means of moral 
growth of a positive kind than the country student. If, 
now, we add the great advantage that accrues from local 
interest, often expressed in a financial way, the misfortune 
of placing a college in a small village, where it not only 
fails of local support, but even has to pay tribute for all 
its ordinary accommodations, is very evident. See with 
what local pride the people of Chicago, including the 
Hebrews, have welcomed the large gifts of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and how promptly land was offered, as doubtless 
buildings will still be offered. So also the people of © 
Rochester, outside the denomination which has built and 
controlled the university there, have contributed about one- 
fifth of all that the institution possesses. ‘The gifts of the 
late Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, to the Columbian Uni- 
versity, might also be cited. 

3. The possession of a valuable field should be guarded 
and maintained. It is too late to begin those improvements 
which, if made in time, would have held the field without a 
competitor, when others have already entered into com- 
petition by erecting newer and stronger institutions, just 
as it is too late to enter when others have preceded and 
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taken full possession of the field. It is absurd and useless 
to have two universities striving to do the same work in 
the same city. There is no city large enough for two 
universities each of which shall be worthy of it. Exam- 
ples are likely to be esteemed invidious, but I cannot 
refrain from citing one. If the traditions of letters any- 
where in America would entitle a city to pre-eminence as 
a university-town, Boston is that city. The University of 
Boston, founded over twenty years ago, with rich endow- 
ments and a goodly number of students, is nevertheless 
completely overshadowed by Harvard, and is probably less 
known outside of New England than any other institution 
of equal intrinsic importance in this country. And yet 
Boston and Harvard universities are not really in the same 
city, but very near together. It is conceded that a great 
national university, like that at Berlin, if built at Wash- 
ington, would completely overtop even Johns Hopkins, in 
a neighboring city, and would render any merely denom- 
inational university located there as unimportant by com- 
parison as the remains of the old papal university in Rome 
are when compared with the great University of Rome, 
now enlarging at the expense of the State. <A really good 
field, rightly occupied, may be of more real importance 
than an intrinsically better field already occupied, or likely 
to be, by an institution of overtowering superiority. 

The historic and economic forces must have their free 
play. There is no hope of curbing them by theory. The 
present competition will inevitably go on, and it bids fair 
to be intensified. The result will be that many weak 
institutions will eventually go to the wall. What we are 
concerned about is that those which we as a denomination 
have founded shall not be among the number. There is 
no great danger of this, for they have been established 
with a purpose, and we are not an impoverished people. 
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Still, the demands of to-day are not those of yesterday. 
The growth of other institutions necessitates a correspond- 
ing development of those controlled by us. If we would 
educate our share of young men we must do it in a manner 
worthy of our time, or we cannot have the opportunity. 
Our plain duty is to cherish to the best of our ability those 
institutions whose condition is most hopeful and promises 
the largest future usefulness. Happily we are not lacking 
in these. What we need is concentration upon the best of 
them, rather than the creation of new enterprises. There 
is every motive, as there is every encouragement, to make 
this closing decade of our century the era of masterly 
building in the history of our denomination. 


DaviID J. HILL. 
University of Rochester. 
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IV. 


THE NEW HUMANITY: 


A STUDY IN THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL. 


THE Epistles of Paul contain two truths of which the 
one has had the misfortune to be obscured by the other, 
and indeed to have been almost, if not altogether, lost 
sight of in the exclusive attention which the other has re- 
ceived. The truth which has been clearly seen is the 
important one that every individual believer in Christ is a 
new creature in Christ, so as that for him old things have 
passed away and all things have become new. He has 
been introduced into, and become a member of, a new 
moral and spiritual order. He has put off the old man 
with his deeds, and he has put on the new man which is 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works. The other truth, 
which has been obscured, is that there has been constituted 
in Christ the type of an entirely new humanity—a human- 
ity which is destined to be realized in the future of the 
world. Evidently, this is a distinct and separate thought 
from the other, and is besides one of such interesting sig- 
nificance that it is a great pity it should have been so 
generally overlooked in not being distinguished from the 
other. It is one of the great thoughts of this greatest 
Apostle, and while suggested in several passages in his 
Epistles is nowhere so definitely stated as in Ephes. ii: 
14-18: “For he is our peace, who made both one, and 
broken down the middle wall of partition, having abolished 
in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 


s 
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contained in ordinances; that he might create in himself 
of the twain one new man, so making peace; and might 
reconcile them both in one body unto God through the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby: and he came and 
preached peace to you that were far off, and peace to them 
that were nigh; for through him we both have our access 
in one spirit unto the Father.” I quote from the Revision. 
The central statement of this passage is the last sentence 
of verse 15. 

What the Apostle seems to assert here is that Christ 
will create out of the two distinct and alien races of Jew 
and Gentile, taking for his purpose elements furnished by 
both, a new humanity after his own image, which shall 
constitute the ultimate product or result of the Gospel in 
the world. Attending carefully to the phraseology em- 
ployed, it will be observed that the Apostle is not speak- 
ing of the development in the individual believer of the 
Christ image, so that at length he becomes like Christ, 
having attained to the stature of a perfect man in Him. 
This he does say elsewhere; the thought, too, is akin to 
the one in the passage just quoted, but it is not identical 
with it. What is here said is that “from out of the 
twain,” z.¢e., out of Jew and Greek—the Greek being taken 
as the representative of the whole heathen world—these 
affording him the necessary constitutive elements or ma- 
terials, he will fashion a being of an order and a type 
distinct from either and distinct from any that has hitherto 
appeared, who shall be the new Christ-man of the future, 
and the Gospel’s last and highest result in its moulding 
influence in human society. The passage is thus the 
prophecy of the new manhood and of the new civilization, 
in which the highest hopes and purest anticipations of all 
races and of all epochs shall be realized. Just as the owner 
of two old and more or less dilapidated, yet stately, man- 
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sions may take them both down, and, clearing away the 
worthless d¢bris, build on the old foundations a new edifice 
more splendid than either, into which is incorporated much 
of the material furnished by the former structures, so in 
this grand conception of the Apostle Paul shall Christ 
select all that is good and true as the especial character- 
istic, or providential heritage, of every race—to which 
goodness and truth every literature and history bear wit- 
ness—and blend them harmoniously together in that com- 
ing “new man” which is “in him.” For Paul recognizes 
the fact that God hath spoken to all by his spirit and his 
providence, and that his creative work has awakened in 
men’s consciences true responses to, at least, his godhead 
and sovereign power. The teaching of the psalmist that 
there is no speech nor language where the voices of the 
stars are not heard proclaiming the glory of God had not 
been lost upon the Apostle. To the men of Lystra he de- 
clared that God, who “made heaven and earth, and the 
sea and all things that are therein,” had not left any people 
without witness to himself, “in that he did good,” and 
gave “rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling men’s 
hearts with food and gladness.” (Acts xiv: 15-17.) In 
his discourse to the philosophers at Athens, he again as- 
serts that God’s providence had given to each nation its 
peculiar mission, and had allotted to each its place in the 
world, to the end that “they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us;” and he sustains this decla- 
ration by cordially recognizing the great truth in their 
own literature—“as certain also of your own poets have 
said: For we are also his offspring.” There have been 
other prophets in the world than those of the Hebrew race 
by whom God has spoken to the fathers, and other priests 
than those of the house of Aaron. Noah, Melchisedec, 
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and Job belonged to a ministry not included in the family 
of Israel. The truths which have been given to mankind, 
and which have more or less influentially affected the de- 
velopment of every race, and the natural endowments also 
of every race—surely these will not be lost, but conserved 
under that Gospel which is the synthesis of everything 
truly good, wheresoever appearing. 

It is not, then, the thought of the brotherhood of men 
within the confines of a single nationality or religious sys- 
tem that is presented in this particular passage—not the 
extinction of selfishness as between the individuals who 
constitute the membership of any particular order or guild, 
as when we boast of the good-will existing in a church, or 
of the fraternal feeling in a secular organization, or even 
the bonds of patriotic fellowship among the citizens of a 
country, while withholding sympathy from those who are 
beyond the boundaries of these communities; it is the 
brotherhood of men in this narrower sense carried forward 
into that larger sense in which is reached the brotherhood 
of the race—and the federation of mankind—and this, not 
by the suppression or the extinction of the race peculiarities 
of any, but by the happy and harmonious fusicn in each 
individual of this new humanity of all that is separately 
good and true in each. It is this which is the promise of 
the future. It is this which constitutes real brotherhood 
and makes any real brotherhood possible—the recognition 
at its full value and without prejudice of any real good 
anywhere. Paul, whose apostleship was nobler than any 
other, in that it embraced the whole world rather than 
being limited to any single part of it, did not dream of the 
brotherhood of men as of a pleasing and beautiful senti- 
ment merely, but contemplated it as a fact to be one day 
realized through the power of the Gospel of Christ, which 
he preached from the cross as a point of departure. The 
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influence of this Gospel would, as he believed, extend 
more and more through the world. More and more would 
men and nations be baptized into its real spirit. More 
and more would it ameliorate unhappy conditions, and 
mould society into the moral likeness of Christ. 

Paul looked out upon a world in a most deplorable moral 
condition-——broken up into fragments, a world sundered 
and at war with itself, full of clashing interests. He 
speaks of it’as a world “without God and without hope,” 
i.e., aS apart from the remedial influences of his divine 
Gospel; and he fills in the details of the general picture in 
the opening chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. He 
saw knots of men selfishly seeking their own gain, wrong- 
ing others; those who were stronger ruthlessly treading 
down the weaker; federations of men organized about 
some narrow, personal end or ambition as the constitutive 
principle of their organization, and regardless of others’ 
well-being if it stood in the way of their reaching their 
own ends. He saw them worshipping at the shrine of 
Success, and then tearing one another in pieces in order to 
achieve success in their own chosen sphere. Tennyson 
has some fearful lines which describe the selfish influences 
prevailing in godless society to-day, but which were cer- 
tainly more generally true in Paul’s time than in our own: 


“T remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirred 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trailed, by a whispered 
fright, 
And my pulses closed with a shock on my heart as I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night. 


“Villainy somewhere! Whose? One says we are villains all. 


“ And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
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While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 


“ And sleep must lie down armed, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps as he sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimson lights. 


“When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones. 


“The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the swallow is speared by the 
shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and 


prey.” 

This is certainly a fearful picture of society, and we are 
glad to set it aside as the exaggerated ravings of the mis- 
anthropist in the poem; but a picture equally dark and 
awful would be true of the heathen world of the Apostle’s 
day. Histories of the Roman Empire corroborate by their 
independent testimonies the truth of Paul’s description in 
the first chapter of the Romans. But as he looked down 
into the future he saw another world emerging to view. 
He saw rays of light striking across the darkness, and the 
whole scene gradually changing. He saw the world slowly 
lifting up into brightness, until at last it was bathed in the 
sunshine and splendor of peace and prosperity—a world 
where all were at one, and where every man loved God 
and his neighbor. He saw the nations bound each to each 
in bonds of mutual sympathy, and moving to the law of a 
common interest—mankind a happy family, where, indeed, 
national lines were blotted out and distinctions of race and 
color forgotten; where one law and one interest governed 
all, and where the prophecy of Lowell (which is in its 
sentiment akin to the prophecy of Paul) had been realized 
in blessed fact: 
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“For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along 

Round the earth’s electric circle the swift flash of right and wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity’s vast frame, 
Through its ocean-sounded fibres, feels the gush of joy or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 


Christ is himself the type of this new humanity. He 
who is the Author is also the Finisher of our faith. The 
Omega not less than the Alpha isin him. The Divine 
Spirit working in the world through the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ will gradually mould men into the perfect Christ- 
image, and at length produce a society of men in which 
each individual member is a perfect specimen of the divine 
type, and will represent in his own individuality the syn- 
thesis of all that is good and true and noble in any man, 
so that there will be in him, as there is in Christ, the per- 
fect response to every manly aspiration, and the answer 
in a clear, full chorus of harmony to every separate, and 
often almost inarticulate, or but imperfectly expressed, note 
which men have sounded fitfully here and there as the 
world has rolled on. He will be, as Christ zs, the uni- 
versal man. All types will be collated and expressed in 
him. “Out of the twain’—Jew and Gentile—will come 
forth at last the new and perfect individual. 

Each race and age has its own distinctive and peculiar 
type as its especial product. We speak, for instance, of 
the typical Frenchman and of the typical Parisian, of the 
typical Celt and of the typical Teuton. And this typical 
individual is both like and unlike all the other individuals 
of his kind or class. He is like them all because whatever 
element of the distinctively Parisian character, for exam- 
ple, may separately exist in any individual Parisian, all 
elements of this character exist in him in combination; 
and he is unlike them all because whatever does not belong 
to the distinctively Parisian character does not exist in him 
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atall. The zndividual Frenchman may, in some instances, 
be mistaken for a Teuton, but the ¢ypfzca/ Frenchman never 
will be. I suppose, too, that the typical Frenchman of 
one age may be a very different sort of man from the typ- 
ical Frenchman of another age, the typical Roman citizen 
of the Republic a different man from the typical Roman 
under the Empire. So, in the blending of the influences 
of the Gospel with the influences which mould national 
character, we should expect to find as the common product 
types of Christian character varying from each other as 
the several nationalities might vary. The Christian Eng- 
lishman and the Christian American are not the same 
through all the list of their several characteristics, and 
each of them differs much more widely from the Christian 
Japanese than from each other. But what is foreseen by 
the Apostle is the mingling of all nationalities under the 
moulding power of one religious influence, resulting in 
the composition of all elements and their fusion into one 
distinct type of divine and Christian manhood. 

There are those who fondly believe that this highest 
and final type of manhood is to be first of all exhibited in 
our own country, which, as apparently the providential 
meeting-place of the various nationalities—its eastern 
shores inviting the peoples of Europe to find here a ref- 
uge from the oppressive institutions and conditions of life 
existing there, and its western shores offering equal wel- 
come to the millions of Asia—affords the opportunity, as 
it is afforded nowhere else, of making men truly and gen- 
uinely cosmopolitan. Widely different types of character, 
products of civilizations separated by the distance of half 
the globe’s circumference, and having scarcely anything in 
common, are here brought together like the radii of a circle 
to a single centre. Men from East and West, and North 
and South; Celt and Teuton and Slav; negro, Chinaman, 
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and Japanese; the Scandinavian from the shores of the Bal- 
tic, and the Italian from the Mediterranean, find in America 
their common home, become citizens of a common country, 
learn to speak a common language, yield obedience to the 
same laws, are bound to each other in the strong ties of 
mutual business interests, and in ten thousand ways act 
and react upon each other. ‘There is coming to be, there- 
fore, most surely, even if it do not already exist, a type of 
character which is distinctively American, the peculiar 
feature of which is its cosmopolitanism, and which by rea- 
son of this cosmopolitanism is a higher type than any 
other. It is higher than any other because it approaches 
more nearly than any other to unzversality. ‘The typical 
American is neither European nor Asiatic, but both. He 
is neither an Englishman nor a Frenchman, nor a Swede, 
nor a German, nor an Irishman, nor an Italian, nor a 
negro, nor a Chinaman, nor a Japanese, nor a Yankee, 
even, or a Southerner; but he is all of them in mutual 
combination of each one’s essential characteristics. It is 
impossible that the result of the forces which are at work 
in this western republic should not be a different type of 
character than exists under the social and political systems 
of Europe and Asia. Manhood here cannot be the same as 
manhood there. And if this particular type of American 
manhood, which is the result of the contact of all races 
with each other, shall be moulded also by the influences of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, then it will be not only the high- 
est type the world has ever seen, but it will be the highest 
type thatis possible. For in it will be realized the prophecy 
and the promise of this Pauline conception, that out of the 
elements furnished by Jew and Gentile shall be fashioned 
that new man which is zm Christ, to whom every man will 
be a brother, and who will worship at the feet of that one 
God who is common Father of all. The true humanity in 
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which all the world will be at one, and toward which all the 
races will contribute each its appropriate share, is that 
which is to be moulded and inspired by Christ, the uni- 
versal Saviour and Lord. The bond of union for all men 
isin him. He is the One who alone can be the “ All” to 
any, and be likewise “in all.” 

This leads me now to the inquiry what it is in Chris- 
tianity especially, as compared with other religions, which 
makes it an essential factor in the production of this 
new humanity. And we must look to the Apostle 
Paul, from whom we have derived the idea itself, for 
the answer. 

Now, among the essential truths of the Gospel, in that’ 
presentation of it which is associated with the name of 
Paul—truths which underlie this idea of the new human- 
ity as its necessary conditions—there is: 

I. The equal interest of all races of men in the redemption 
wrought out by Jesus Christ. Paul preached him as the 
Redeemer of the whole world, rather than of any special 
portion of it—a universal Christ, rather than a merely 
local Saviour. This ministry of the Gospel of Christ to all 
mankind without distinction—this opening of “the gates’ 
of heaven to a// believers,” whether Jew or Gentile, Greek 
or barbarian, bondman or free, involves the great truth 
that all men are equally near and equally dear to God the 
great All-Father. It means that God is as much interested 
in the welfare of one race as of another. Until this was 
fully understood and recognized, the fusion of all races 
into one brotherhood was impossible, and until it is cor- 
dially accepted as well as clearly understood that fusion 
will wait for its realization in fact. The universal broth- 
erhood of man will continue to be nothing more than an 
empty dream and a far-away vision so long as any people 
cherish the fancy that they themselves are in any special 
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or exclusive sense the favorites of the Most High, and his 
chosen people. 

This was the snare of the Jew in the Apostle’s day, 
and the secret of his zeal for the law on the one hand, and 
of his antipathy to Paul, on the other, as the Apostle of 
Freedom among the Gentiles. According to the prevalent 
Jewish idea, underlying all his race pride and religious 
intolerance and fierce jealousy of every assault upon the 
institutions of Moses and of his fathers, the salvation of 
the Gentile could only be secured by his becoming a pros- 
elyte to Judaism—z.e., he must become, so far as it was 
possible for a Gentile to become, a Jew; and this it was 
not possible for him altogether to do, for there was always 
a wide difference in privilege remaining between the pros- 
elyte and the son of Abraham by lineal descent. Hence 
the Jew built up around himself barriers by which he shut 
out all the rest of mankind, as he supposed, from the fa- 
vors of heaven in the measure in which he himself enjoyed 
them. The Gentile was the “stranger from the covenants 
of promise and the a/zen from the commonwealth of Israel.” 
Paul threw down these barriers; proclaimed the equal 
nearness to God of the Gentile and the Jew; labored to 
prove that he too was of the election of grace; preached 
that the death of Christ made him the Redeemer, without 
division or diminution of grace, of all races of mankind; 
broke down Jewish particularism, and asserted that hence- 
forth there is to all men equal access by one Spirit unto 
the Father. 

This doctrine is, of course, whenever cordially accepted, 
the annihilation of race prejudice; for it places all men on 
one common footing before God, and therefore with each 
other. And just so far as race prejudice lingers—and it 
certainly does linger, and that too with considerable ro- 
bustness—there is a denial of that universality of the 
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Gospel which Paul, as Apostle to the Gentiles, preached. 
We send our missionaries to Africa, and we mob the negro 
at home; and notwithstanding his moral worth, intellectual 
attainments, and social refinement in individual cases, we 
rigidly exclude him from our own circles only because his 
face is black and his hair is crisp. This is not Christianity, 
but anti-Christianity. This is the denial of the Gospel 
which Paul preached and gloried in and suffered persecu- 
tion for. The new humanity which is to be fashioned out 
of materials freely contributed by each race of men—negro, 
Chinaman, Hindu, and European, furnishing each his 
share—will never be brought into existence so long as 
any people continue to hedge themselves about with the 
barriers of either a religious or a social exclusiveness on 
the grounds of a purely imaginary superiority. It will be 
brought into existence only as the great truth of the Gos- 
pel urged by the Apostle Paul in his assertion of the equal 
heirship of all men, through faith, in the redemption of 
Christ, as related to the interests both of this world and of 
that which is to come, shall be appreciated as it ought to 
be, and shall fully control our conduct toward each other. 
It is only Christ, who is in the same sense and in the same 
measure the Saviour of Jew and Gentile alike, that can “ out 
of the twain” create in his own likeness the new man. 

II. There is another essential feature of the Gospel as 
expounded by the Apostle Paul which stands directly re- 
lated to the production of this new humanity which is to 
comprehend within itself all the fragmentary goodness 
and truth of the world. I refer to his doctrine of the inde- 
pendence of religion in regard to all ritual forms and ceremonies, 
and his contention that it exists, so far at any rate as its 
essential nature is concerned, as a free life of the Spirit 

. ministered in equal generosity of grace to all men. It must be 
confessed that not only the world but the Church has 
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been very slow indeed to-learn this great truth also, which, 
however, the Apostle insisted upon with all the earnest- 
ness of his nature, and as involving in itself the justifica- 
tion of his own peculiar ministry among the Gentiles. 
The fulfilment of that ministry was embittered by his 
long controversy with those who insisted upon the per- 
manent authority of mere ritual services, and the personal 
obligation of every believer in Christ, be he Jew or be he 
Gentile, to observe them. Against those who affirmed the 
essence of religion to consist in the observance of days and 
months, fasts and festivals, the distinction of meats, cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision, and so forth, and that these 
things were necessary to be observed as a part of religion, 
albeit not of its essence, he asserted the great doctrine 
that the religion of Jesus Christ consisted in a life of the 
Spirit; that to be led by the Spirit and to live in the Spirit 
was to be free from condemnation; that the Kingdom of 
God did not stand in such things as eating and drinking, 
but in righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost; 
and that the fruits of the Spirit were neither the observ- 
ance nor the non-observance of any ritual whatever, but 
were love, joy, peace, righteousness, meekness, self-con- 
trol, and such like. Righteousness, accordingly, does not 
depend upon whether we sing Rouse’s version of the 
Psalms or whether we sing something else, or whether we 
use the Episcopal liturgy as a form of worship or use 
something other than that. Ina word, it is not in the 
doing or the not doing of any such like things as these 
are; but it does consist in just those graces of character 
and amenities of conduct which the Apostle catalogues in 
Galatians v: 22—“ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” The gen- 
tleman who contemptuously remarked of the liturgical service 
of the Prayer Book, that he knew nothing about:it was 
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just as far from the doctrine and the spirit of the Apostle 
as he would be who should insist upon every one’s using 
the Prayer Book. Whether we shall use it or not, and 
whether we shall observe any ritual ceremony or not, de- 
pends upon other considerations, and may in its own sphere 
be a question of much importance; but whoever does such 
like things as are mentioned in the verse just quoted, and 
whose life in the world is the manifestation of these things 
—doing them in the love of Christ—this man has the 
religion of Christ, because he has the spirit, the heart, the 
temper of Christ. The great vice in historic Christianity 
has been that it has made so much—I was about to say, 
everything—turn upon the observance of a ritual or the 
definition of a belief. Orthodoxy has, unfortunately, 
counted for more than godliness. Paul says the great 
question is what a man’s own personal attitude is toward 
the personal Christ. 

It is in this connection significant that the Apostle 
should say of “the law of commandments contained 2x or- 
dinances” (ddypara)—i.c., a law enforcing the observance 
of ritual ceremonies and liturgical forms—that it was 
“against us” and “contrary to us” (Col. ii: 14), and was 
the occasion of “the enmity” between Jew and Gentile 
(Ephes. ii: 15), and that it was the mission of Christ to 
“abolish” it and “take it out of the way,” “nailing it to 
his cross,” and triumphing over the principalities and - 
powers of evil thereby, in order that he might introduce 
as dominant over all thenceforth the law and the life of 
the Spirit. It was over the forms and requirements of 
this “law of commandments contained in ordinances” that 
all the bitter controversies of the Apostle’s own age con- 
cerning the true status of the Gentile Christian were 
waged. Personal hostility toward himself, impeachments 
of his apostolic authority, persecutions inspired not by the 
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heathen but by the adherents of the synagogue,—all grew 
out of his insistence that these “ordinances” had no right 
to the position of prominence which was claimed for them, 
and into which they were thrust. He strongly subordi- 
nated them always, and had no use for them at all as 
methods (or “instruments”) of righteousness, but only for 
the purposes of spiritual culture. The Church of Christ 
since the Apostle’s day, and with all the zeal of the ancient 
synagogue, has likewise elevated rites and definitions into 
chief places, and has made them the tests of loyalty to 
Christ; and it has accordingly imagined itself to be in duty 
bound to anathematize, and in times past.even to put to 
death, him who has dared to challenge or to refuse the rite, 
or to differ in his doctrinal definition. The Arian has 
persecuted the Athanasian, and then, in turn, the Athan- 
asian the Arian. ‘The Romanist persecuted the Calvinist, 
and Calvin consented to the burning of Servetus. In the 
days of Queen Mary the martyr fires of Smithfield were 
lighted to burn the English Churchman; in a later day the 
English Churchman persecuted the Puritan; the Puritan 
fled to New England and there whipped and imprisoned 
and banished the Quaker and the Baptist—and all this not 
because the victims of the persecution were irreligious and 
ungodly men, but because they ventured to differ from 
the majority concerning the administration of a rite or the 
definition of a doctrine. 

How many of the wars of Europe during the Dark 
Ages, and even until quite recent times, have been relig- 
ious wars! although there was never anything more 7r- 
religious than these wars were. Sadly enough, the fiercest 
antagonisms among men have been inspired by religious 
beliefs. The deadliest feuds have been religious feuds. 

Over against all this stands Paul’s doctrine of liberty 
in the spirit of Christ, freedom from the law of command- 
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ments contained in ordinances, which has ever been against 
men and contrary to them, and his emphatic assertion of 
the value of Christlikeness in character as the only essen- 
tialthing. Whoever does right, fearing God and loving 
man as his brother, because equally with himself God’s 
child—this is the man whom God accepts, and none other 
than such as he does he accept, no matter where he may 
live or what may be his language or the color of his skin. 

It is not difficult to see how the assertion of this great 
truth is, at least, the clearing of the ground for that new 
humanity, in which there shall be no usurpation by any- — 
thing of the right of the Spirit, and no bar to the free 
manifestation of the Spirit’s influence in the thought and 
conduct of every man; and how the practical realization 
of this truth in the Church will itself hasten the realization 
of the new humanity. Thus it is that the brightest hope 
of the world is based on the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

III. Finally, there is, I think, if not definitely ex- 
pressed, yet certainly inherent in the Gospel by Paul, the 
recognition of the providential mission of each race and 
its development along its own special lines, with its special 
aptitudes and characteristics, these, as we know, strength- 
ened under the laws of heredity—as necessary to the full 
and perfect symmetry of the “new man” in Christ. While 
every race has its own excellences, no one race has ever 
represented, or attained by itself, the true ideal. “Out of 
the twain” comes forth the new man in Christ. Jewish 
religiousness, with its great and noble truth of the unity 
of God and its consequent abhorrence of idolatry, became 
in its Christless forms a hard and barren and repulsive 
Pharisaism, and the most intolerant of bigotries. Greek 
philosophy, losing itself in airy speculations, and Greek 
art, degenerating into sensuality, witnessed the plunging 
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of pagan society into lower depths of degradation. The 
Roman, with his high regard for law, and raising ju- 
risprudence to the rank of a science, became brutal and 
inhuman. Yet the Apostle teaches us that for each of 
these races God determined both “the bounds of their 
habitation” and their appointed times (Acts xvii: 26). Each 
had its own providential mission and destiny to work out— 
the Jew by his religion, the Greek by his philosophy and 
art, and the Roman by his law and jurisprudence. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, the providential result which was to be 
thus attained cannot have been lost, but is in some way 
taken up into, and conserved by, that great and sovereign 
“purpose of God in the history of the world, which runs 
through all the dispensations, and reaches its final con- 
summation in the glory and power and blessedness of that 
new humanity which is fashioned in its perfectness after 
the image of Jesus Christ. The streams of every clime 
empty themselves into the one all-embracing Ocean; and 
the influences which have given life and character to the 
whole of human history, through all its broad domain, 
converge at last and help to fashion the universal and ideal 
man. Christ, says the Apostle, is head over all things ; 
through him God hath reconciled a// things unto himself, 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven 
(Col. i:20); in him are gathered together in one all things, 
both which are in heaven and which are on earth (Ephes. 
i: 10); all things were created by him and for him, and 
by him they do now and always shall “consist” (Col. 
i: 16,17). Christ is the Creator and Lord of all the sev- 
eral dispensations and epochs of history; in his arms they 
lie; by his hands they are fashioned. All, then, stand 
in close relation to him and to his mission as the world’s 
Redeemer; and thus, from another class of passages culled 
from the epistles of this Apostle, we reach the same great 
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truth, that under the moulding hand of Christ all things 
shall be made to somehow blend and harmonize in the new 
humanity, which, like coral islands from the sea-depths, 
is slowly emerging to view with the lapse of time. 

Every Christian ought to aim to be, so far as is possible 
to him, in the purity of his life, the catholicity of his sym- 
pathies, and his intellectual ascendency over every form 
of narrow, selfish class prejudice, the living type and illus- 
tration, even as Christ was, of the universal and cosmo- 
politan manhood. It is worth observing that it is on the 
ground of this kinship of Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, that the 
Apostle in the Epistle to the Colossians (iii: 11, 12) rests 
his appeal to live the broad, catholic, generous—in a 
word, the Christly life: “ Put on, therefore, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, if any have a quarre 
against any. Even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
And above all these, put on charity (or love), which is the 
bond (or girdle) of perfectness.”. Thus the Christian is to 
live in the world as one already enrobed in the garments 
of the new humanity, of which the beautiful girdle, over 
and surrounding all, is Love. There can be no advance 
on this. 

To get the significance of these teachings, to become 
enamored of them, and to let them control us in thought 
and sentiment until they shall be embodied in our churches 
and our creeds, in our theologies and our philosophies, ig 
to hasten forward the happy day when shall be realized 

“ —__the one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
R. E. NEIGHBOR. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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V. 
CHURCH OFFICES: NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


WE have leng been admonished that one fact is worth 
a thousand theories. Is it not time some one came to the 
front roundly asserting one theory to be, in some cases, 
worth a thousand facts? So much depends on the use 
made of those stubborn things. What if their stubborn- 
ness be set on the wrong side? Figures used to have 
large reputation for not lying. A good many wisdom 
teeth have been‘cut in the process of finding out that, ° 
under manipulation, both facts and figures lie astonish- 
ingly. ‘ 

Facts, like nuts, need cracking. The kernel of truth, 
moreover, ought to be taken out whole. Half truths are 
mischievous, even though the adage, “Half the truth is 
no better than a lie,” be deemed self-condemnatory, and 
that ringing aphorism, “A truth out of place is a truth out 
of power,” be taken with a grain of salt. Nay, the sinister 
use of half truths is less baneful, far, than the false use of 
whole truths. So truth out of its relations proves not only 
powerless for good, but a positive power for evil. Simi- 
larly, without right collation, facts may totally misrepre- 
sent the truths for which they should stand. Without a 
sound theory of a group of facts, who may marshal them 
aright? Their very collocation implies a theory, as a mere 
grouping of texts often betrays an intrepretation. 

Bacon did his own and succeeding ages a noted service 
through his inductive philosophy. Nevertheless, we slight 
deduction at our peril. A certain writer avers our need 
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of many ¢ry men for one why man. Itis well. Seekers 
of the what always greatly outnumber delvers after the why. 

With these prefatory truths in view, it will not appear 
altogether strange should we find there has been lack of 
due search for the principles that underlie the officering of 
a gospel church. Much has been written on church or- 
ganization, and much that must stand. Gleaners have 
followed reapers in this field. So well trodden is it, that 
whoso comes to it anew should have something indubita- 
bly fresh to bring. And it is not given to mortals to see 
everywhere. One may bring his wares, sure that nobody 
has seen just their like, and some keen observer of current 
thought will duplicate them for him in atrice. Matter 
offered as fresh, however, has less risk of being proved 
stale, if it be a growth, not a construction. The judicious 
want fresh thought, but not the freshly thought. They 
prize ideas that have been held in solution till they have 
crystallized. -Who brings these may get forgiveness for 
a little unconscious hobbyism. 

This paper, as its heading imports, regards more than 
the “scriptural officers of a Gospel church,” named by the 
New Hampshire Confession. It assumes that scriptural 
officers are of the spiritual.sort, and that others, long and 
justly maintained in our churches, are of a purely natural 
order, and have no divine prescription for the very simple 
reason that they needed none. Accordingly, this is no 
discussion of the difference between offices of the Church 
while in its formative state and those of its fully organized 
and permanent condition. Nor does it touch, except inci- 
dentally, the question whether the permanent scriptural 
offices are two in number or more. ‘Time and toil have 
been lavishly spent—temper, too, occasionally—in attacks 
on other church organization$ and defenses of our own. Is 
it not time to rest awhile from these, and try to distinguish 
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natural church offices from spiritual ones, and grasp the 
reason of such distinction? 

While churches were content to take to themselves 
“bishops, or pastors, and deacons,” because they were the 
“scriptural officers,” and elected trustees, treasurers and 
clerks, because they felt the need of them, rather than be- 
cause they saw them to be natural officers, this discussion 
could wait. But when our churches, imitating other bod- 
ies, began to assume that, as churches simply, they had 
no right to any offices whatever save those scripturally 
designated, and thence proceeded to organize a mongrel 
body, “the Church and society,” to which trusteeships 
and other natural offices were assigned, reason for this 
inquiry grew apace. But now that a necessity is felt, and 
statutes are secured, in certain regions, for abolishing the 
double organization and having no officers but those of the 
Church, is there not a need, obvious and great, of holding 
up to view the underlying principle on which a church is 
properly officered? A thus-saith-the-Lord, in all matters 
of faith and order, is a favorite Baptist idea. Have we 
duly weighed its possible limitations? How is it that 
many of our churches are ceasing to let their Sunday- 
schools elect the superintendent, but, when electing church 
officers, elect that functionary also? Do they account him 
a church officer? 

One of our prominent ministers recently dropped the 
remark in the writer’s hearing, during an important discus- 
sion of church organization, to the effect that the duties of 
all the minor offices of the Church should be performed by 
deacons. It wasa striking hint, although quite incidentally 
given, that we should have no church offices whatever but 
those prescribed in God’s word. It involved, also, the 
tacit assumption that natural offices as well as spiritual ones 
are of divine prescription. Does not this apparent assump- 
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tion quite ignore the palpable distinction between the anti- 
scriptural and the extra-scriptural? ‘There is, to be sure, 
a sphere in which the extra-scriptural becomes the anti- 
scriptural. Not to admit and insist upon this would in- 
volve a perilous concession to Rome. Christ’s kingdom is 
spiritual, not of this world. In the spiritual realm, there- 
fore, he is head over all things to the Church. Therein, 
it is by his word alone we are bound. The Church’s dis- 
tinctive ordinances, and offices pertaining to it as a spiritual 
body, are such, in their very nature, that we dare not in 
such matters side with Luther in calling that allowable 
which is not forbidden. There, the unscriptural and 
extra-scriptural are identical. 

But how is it possible, while the Church is made up of 
individuals holding many and varied earthly relations, that 
the Church itself, as a visible organization, can be regarded 
as having no such relations? But if it have them, must 
we not recognize the Church as, in some sort, a natural 
body as well asa spiritual one? That, in turn, requires 
officers such as any secular organization naturally provides 
for itself. We are hardly ready to admit the Christian to 
be less a man than the worldling. As little are we pre- 
pared to believe a church on its earthly side less able than 
any mere human society to provide itself officers and pre- 
scribe their functions. 

Now, then, we have pastors and deacons given us by 
inspired direction. On the other side, we have trustees, 
treasurer, and clerk, without any such prescription, and 
purely from a natural and rational sense of the fitness of 
things. Who invented the theory that scriptural offices 
are the only ones, spiritual matters being assigned to the 
pastor and the temporalities to the deacons? Whoever he 
was, he would seem to have possessed a genius for jum- 
bling and cross-division bordering on the sublime. It 
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seems but reasonable either to abandon such theory en- 
tirely, or else, in consistency, have no officers to care for 
the financial and other material interests of the Church 
except deacons. 

What are the facts? Trustees and their finance com- 
mittees have actual charge of the Church’s temporal inter- 
ests—at least, in all their more important particulars. 
Thus two sets of officers exist for the same end. How 
can conflict of jurisdiction be avoided? One set of officers 
is constantly liable to have its business taken out of its 
hands by another. Nor is safety secured by putting nearly 
all the temporalities into the charge of officers of “the 
Church and society.”’ It is notorious that some of the 
most deplorable difficulties that have distracted churches 
of this generation have been conflicts between the Church 
on the one side, and “Church and society” on the other. 
Not that we need charge to a defective theory of church 
offices things for which depravity and the devil sufficiently 
account. But is it reason to cling to theories and methods 
that virtually offer the old Adam and older Satan a pre- 
mium for church troubles? The traditional borrowing of 
trouble were wisdom, compared with that. In spiritual 
things we do well to become fools that we may be wise. 
Human wisdom must abase itself before the wisdom that 
cometh from above, to know aright either the offices of 
Christ for the soul’s guidance or the offices of his body, 
the Church, for its spiritual growth and welfare. But 
woe to us if for management of the Church’s merely sec- 
ular affairs we abandon our natural wisdom and look for 
inspired wisdom to prescribe officers for us. We should 
thus become fools in most un-Pauline sense, as those 
courting not a higher wisdom, but a deeper depth of 
folly. To become a Christian is not to become a 
fool as to sagacity in secular things. Nor is God 
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likely to do for us what he has given us brains to 
do. Nec deus intersit. 

It seems entirely safe to say that if churches made 
clear, practical recognition of the distinction between nat- 
ural and spiritual offices, it would materially lessen the 
strain that often falls on their incumbents. “To every 
man his work.” Let the pastor give himself to the Word 
of God and prayer, not affecting to be “a man of affairs” 
and attempting to run the financial business of the church. 
So may he that teacheth wait upon his teaching, that his 
profiting may appear unto all. Thus, too, should he that 
ministereth wait on his ministering, in diaconal service, 
purchasing a good degree and great boldness in the faith. 
For deacons, by this induction from what seem obvious 
principles, are the pastor’s official helpers, as their name 
implies, in caring for the spiritual interests of the church. 
They have, officially, nothing whatever in common with 
trustees, treasurer, or clerk. Proper division of labor 
tends to prosperity. . In this, the children of this world 
often show themselves wiser than the children of light. 
It is no charging on windmills, nor smiting down men of 
straw, thus to speak. 

Even in the church there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to occasional “detached service.” A secular matter 
may, at times, so involve important spiritual interests 
that, by special assignment, able, wise officers, of the spir- 
itual sort, are needed to attend to the case. Strong men 
in the Church at Jerusalem, able ministers of the Word, 
some of them were given charge of the daily ministration 
of secular supplies, to allay a murmuring that had arisen. 
But those seven men were not given the office of deacons. 
Serving tables for physical sustenance and serving a church 
with the emblems of Christ’s body and blood, are, respect- 
ively, natural and spiritual ministrations. Not even the 
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ministering of relief to the church’s poor falls officially to 
the deacon in virtue of anything scripturally assigned 
him. Yet he may, in exigencies, be detached to such 
duty, as was Stephen to table-serving. 

Taking these positions as correct, it seems not a little 
strange that “the seven” of Acts vi. were ever supposed 
to have been deacons, or that even the germ of the diac- 
onate was deemed to have been exhibited in their special 
and temporary work. And the real nature and importance 
of the deacon’s proper official work seem to be gaining 
appreciation. An increasing number of our better churches 
already have the true diaconate. Others, without having 
it theoretically, are found in a cheering practical possession 
of it. Still, there is much electing, nominally, to this 
office that is unscriptural election. It is not only invalid, 
therefore, but tends to grievous hindrance of the churches 
that thus blunder. Their common sense assures them 
they can select men able to take charge of temporalities. 
Naturally, it does not occur to them that there can be any 
need of settling the question of eligibility to the deacon- 
ship by reference to the third of First Timothy. And 
they are as reasonable in that, on the “temporalities” the- 
ory, as was the poor Hibernian of whom evidence of good 
moral character was asked when he sought a saloon license, 
and whose naive reply was, “Faith, an’ it’s not much 
moral charackther it takes to sell rum.” 

So long as a church has a pastor who believes no dea- 
conship that is a purely spiritual office to be proper, he 
may work smoothly with deacons of temporalities, unless 
he have the not infrequent ministerial habit of seeking to 
manage the church’s temporal affairs himself. In such 
case he comes to grief through conflict with some strong- 
willed deacon, unless his luck be better than his manage- 
ment. But let him be a pastor who was put into his sacred 
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office scripturally, and who recognizes the deaconship as a 
spiritual office closely allied to his own, and to be filled 
with eligible men in the same careful way, and what is he 
likely to find in the average church? Men in the deacon’s 
office, so-called, who were never eligible by the constitu- 
tional divine law in such case made and provided. The 
church had proceeded on the assumption that it must have 
deacons to be an orderly church at all, and must elect to 
the office the best men it had, heedless of the fact that no 
election of any but the scripturally eligible could fail to be 
disorderly and invalid. They regarded such officers as 
deacons of the church, to help it take care of the pastor, in- 
stead of deacons of the pastor to help him take care of the 
church. Soa church will elect deacons ere it has a pastor, 
with about as much reason as a president’s cabinet might 
be constituted prior to the president’s own election. Such 
inversions of proper order are not surprising, however, 
when we reflect that hosts of deacons are, save in name, 
nothing but trustees, who fitly come first. “First that 
which is natural; afterward that which is spiritual.”” This 
is as true of bodies of church officers as of the physical 
bodies of which it was written. 

Much has been said concerning the “troublesome dea- 
con.” Is there not something now to be said in his behalf? 
He is atadisadvantage. Love of fair play prompts a word 
for him that he cannot well speak for himself. Given a 
man of average human infirmity in that office, to which, 
despite its misconceptions and abuses, so much respect 
traditionally attaches. It makes him specially responsible 
for the temporalities of the church. He presently finds a 
board of trustees managing its financial affairs. Then, 
unless he be also a trustee, has he not an environment to 
make him feel elbowed about, and as one that does well to 
be angry? Can he not see with half an eye that if certain 
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functions pertain to the deaconship they cannot to the 
trusteeship? But suppose both offices be given him. That 
only cuts, not unties, the knot. Two offices, it is true, 
may properly be held by the same person at once, when 
those offices are alike in kind. The clerk of an organiza- 
tion i$ often its treasurer as well. A pastor may, in cases, 
be also Sunday-school superintendent. More often might 
a deacon superintend, the aims of the school being spirit- 
ual, and his other spiritual functions being less numerous 
than those of the pastor. 

This question has important bearings on the Sunday- 
school. Its superintendent should never be chosen on 
mere natural grounds. Especially is this reprehensible 
where the normal condition, that of a church school, exists. 
Why, then, do churches commonly permit their schools to 
elect their superintendents? Does not this also come of 
failure to distinguish between natural and spiritual offices? 
It is but fair to concede that the superintendent’s position 
is somewhat anomalous. He is hardly a natural officer of 
the church, for he is set over a mixture of the church and 
the world. He cannot be reckoned a spiritual officer of 
the church, though his functions are mainly spiritual, for 
the Bible has not indicated his office at all. And, by hy- 
pothesis, every spiritual office in the church is of inspired 
prescription. The superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
accordingly, is not properly a distinct officer of the church, 
either natural or spiritual. He holds an ancillary place, 
similar to that of president of a Society of Christian 
Endeavor, or of a Young Christians’ Association, a Mis- 
sion Circle, or any other society within the church or 
connected with it. 

It now seems fitting that the points thus far made be 
succinctly formulated in a few consecutive 
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THESES. 


I. The Church has both natural and spiritual relations. 

II. Its natural relations are naturally Ghoarnes, its spir- 
itual relations spiritually. 

III. Its spiritual relations, as supermundane and tran- 
scending natural understanding, require supernatural di- 
rection. 

IV. The Church, in its earthward relations, needs only 
such offices as ordinary human societies require. 

V. For instituting such natural offices and placing suit- 
able persons in them, only natural sagacity and reasonable 
intelligence are essential. 

VI. Offices adapted to the Church’s spiritual relations 
could only be given it by the supernatural wisdom and 
authority which instituted those relations. 

VII. The Scriptures distinctly define the offices of a 
church which are vital to its normal growth and welfare as 
a spiritual body, and set down with exactness the terms of 
eligibility to those offices. 

VIII. The same Scriptures, by their silence as to the 
offices which churches everywhere naturally institute and 
maintain in their earthward relations, do thus evince the 
Church's right and ability to officer itself, on its merely 
human side, without divine prescription. 


In these eight theses lie the principles, obvious on 
statement, apparently, which need only faithful and intel- . 
ligent application to adjust our churches, fast as they are 
formed or conformed, to all the requirements of Scripture, 
reason, and experience, so far as the whole question of 
offices and officers is concerned. So much, however, de- 
pends on wisdom and tact in the application of principles, 
no matter how adequate be the substance or how accurate 
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the statement of them, there seems to be need of point- 
ing out certain corollaries that result from the foregoing 


theses: 
COROLLARIES. 


1. In our natural relations we have failed in wisdom, 
in that we have slighted our common sense and leaned on 
Scripture for offices involving the exercise of but natural 
functions. 

2. In our spiritual relations we have, on the other 
hand, slighted the Scriptures by leaning on mere human 
sagacity where only divine direction could suffice—viz., in 
the matter of eligibility to the spiritual offices of the church. 

3. The placing of men in the pastorate and diaconate 
from a mere worldly estimate of their fitness for those 
offices, and without first making careful inquiry as to their 
scriptural eligibility, has wrought many and wide-spread 
evils, of a sort peculiarly hard to eradicate. 

There have been compensations, or the mischievous 
effects of our wrong theories had been far more. God is 
wonderfully kind in overruling our blunders. Then, too, 
a great many excellent men have been made deacons, spite 
of blind notions of both the office itself and the criterion 
of eligibility thereto. God be thanked for the many noble 
men whose good sense, strong character, and earnest spir- 
ituality have made them so largely the sort of assistants to 
their pastors the Master intended deacons to be. Yet how 
can we doubt that far more such help would have been 
sought and rendered had it been clearly apprehended on 
all hands that such spiritual assistance of the pastor was 
precisely the deacon’s official business? Pastors often 
realize the need of just such aid, and get it, very much as 
churches want, and obtain, the valuable services of a pru- 
dential committee. By the way, will it not be a great and 
happy advance on present methods when our churches 
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generally shall have all the benefits of such committee, 
through securing such deaconship that its incumbents will, 
ex officio, constitute that indispensable committee? 

And now a word as to an incidental bearing, alluded to 
in the outset, which these principles Fave on the question 
whether the spiritual officers of a church are of two classes 
or three. The hypothesis of this paper rests on neither of 
the interpretations of Scripture commonly used to support, 
respectively, the double and triple schemes. It regards 
the proper offices of the church, as has been already sig- 
nified in manifold’way, as being of two radically diverse 
kinds, and that there are but two offices of the spiritual 
sort divinely given for permanent place in the churches, 
while there are at least three of the natural sort by the 
necessity that knows no law. And it can scarcely need 
mention at this stage that it was no part of the aim of 
this brief article to make examination of proof texts, or 
citation of ecclesiological authorities, in support of its 
positions, or even to show reasons for them, in detail; but 
_ simply to give statements, rather than arguments;. results, 
rather than processes. No induction or deduction of rules, 
therefore, has been attempted, but as clear definition as 
possible of a few pertinent fundamental principles, with 
some hints at their needful application. 

There are too many exegetical knots about the proof 
texts cited by varying theorists on church organization to 
allow even the most modest attempt at their examination 
within the scope of this essay. There is, however, a prac- 
tical case of exceeding prominence having a bearing on 
this discussion that must not fail of mention. It is the 
case of the largest, at least the most conspicuous, of exist- 
ing Baptist churches—that of Mr. Spurgeon. ‘That great 
church found the deaconship, in its more ordinary Bap- 
tistic acceptation, quite unequal to its needs. It has, asa 
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result, a large board of “elders,” who seem to relieve the 
pastor and assistant pastor of much of their burden of care 
in the work of watching for souls. Mr. Spurgeon may 
have swerved a little from strict accuracy in nomenclature 
in naming those officers as he did. As spiritual officers, 
are they not, palpably, just scriptural deacons? And are 
not his “deacons,” in so far as they look after temporali- 
ties, simply very natural trustees? It is easy to conceive, 
nevertheless, that the great London preacher, if challenged, 
' might make brave array of Scripture for his “elders.” It 
were as well, therefore, not to attribute to him an adoption 
of Canon Liddon’s doctrine of the genesis of church offices 
through necessity. Let us, on this side the Atlantic, con- 
cern ourselves rather to make sure of having the scriptural 
offices and seeing that they are scripturally filled; after 
that, to attain whatever precision in terminology we can. 

If the writer may, in closing, be allowed a personal ref- 
erence, he would make grateful record of two things. 
Testing the foregoing ideas in long pastoral experience, 
he has: found them wear well. And, while using them 
as working hypotheses, he has had singularly happy rela- 
tions with his deacons. He has sought steadily to magnify 
the diaconate everywhere, treating his deacons as actual 
official sharers of the oversight of the flock. A quarter 
century’s trial of a theory gives some confidence in com- 
mending it. Let any scantiness in its success be ascribed 
to his own short-comings, and to his having deacons, in 
nearly every case, who had been quite unused to regarding 
their office as a purely spiritual one. He has believed, 
and therefore spoken, trusting that, if he have not much 
miscalculated the personal equation, the conclusions he 
here diffidently submits may be found of some use. 

: IsAAc N. CARMAN. 


Berrien Springs, Mich. 
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VI. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE SAXONS. 


MUCH has been written about the science of history. 
If history is a science it is yet an uncertain science. It 
is uncertain in many of its assumed facts. Things that 
were once accounted verities are ‘now and then proved to 
be but baseless fancies. On the other hand, things which 
philosophical criticism in the hands of Niebuhr and his 
disciples had banished, as they supposed, forever into the 
regions of vainglorious tradition or poetic imagination, are 
calling up from beneath the earth witnesses to vindicate 
their claim to historic recognition. Much of the ancient 
story that this criticism declared destroyed seems likely to 
be reconstructed and re-established. 

The science of history is uncertain also in its inferences 
from facts. Nota few laborious and ingenious students 
have thought that they had unveiled the laws of human 
movement with so clear exactness that they might safely 
foretell the coming conjunctions and oppositions and 
eclipses of nations, and they have announced their proph- 
ecies with the coolest confidence. But a disturbing force 
arises, that lay not within their ken, in the fanaticism, in 
the piety, in the ambition of one man; and a Mahomet, or 
a Luther, or a Napoleon mocks their prophecies and puts 
a new face on the world. 

There are some things, however, that lie just on the 
surface of modern history, so large and so obvious that 
only wilful blindness fails to see them. One of these 
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things is this: The mightiest factor in modern human 
history—at least in the history of that part of the race 
which has achieved the highest results in civilized prog- 
ress—has been the Christian religion. You may say, if 
you please, that this religion originated in fanaticism and 
fraud, and has been maintained and propagated by the 
cunning devices of a self-seeking priestcraft. That does 
not change the fact. Even so originated and so propa- 
gated, it has been for two thousand years the greatest 
power among the leaders of the vanguard of human prog- 
ress. And to believe such a power nothing more than 
the ingenious contrivance and perpetual trap of designing 
men argues a facility of faith by the side of which accept- 
ance of the sternest Christian creed seems a cautious 
scepticism. 

Hence, the thoughtful student of history will look with 
keen and curious interest into the record of the conditions 
under which any branch. of the human family has been 
brought under the dominion of the Christian faith. And 
the interest ought to be keener and more curious if the 
people in question spring at once into leadership among 
Christian nations, and, from small beginnings, in a few 
hundred years justify the splendid words in which Webster 
pictures the England of 1776—“A power to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome in 
the height of her glory is not to be compared—a power 
which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe 
with her possessions and military posts; whose morning. 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping company 
with the hours, circles the earth daily ‘with one contin- 
uous and never-broken strain of the martial airs of 
England.” 

Add to this that I speak of those whose blood yet flows 
in the veins of most of us. and I may surely challenge 
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attention while I describe the Christianization of the 
Saxon race. | 

The people called Saxons were a branch of the great 
Teutonic or Germanic race. This race, before the dawn 
of authentic history, had fixed itself in Central Europe, 
from the northern slopes of the Alps to the shores of the 
Baltic. Here the Romans found them, and here the Ro- 
mans left them, the sturdiest foes that the Imperial Eagles 
had ever encountered. 

The greatest of Roman historians has left us a vivid 
picture of the character and the manners vf the ancient 
Germans. Their passion was freedom—the freedom of 
the individual man. Hence, in every one of their many 
tribes a man who was able to bear arms had a voice in the 
conduct of public affairs. Another honorable trait in the 
old Germans was chivalrous respect for their women. It 
is not true that woman has been the object of such respect 
only under the influence of Christianity. Ancient Rome 
and ancient Germany, while yet pagan, afford examples 
not a few of fine appreciation of what is purest and chastest 
and loveliest in her character, that the Christian present 
may not more than match. 

Of this great Germanic race, all fierce and warlike, 
perhaps the fiercest and most warlike were the Saxons. 
They had, in early times, established themselves along 
the shores of the Baltic, from the mouth of the Rhine to 
the peninsula of Jutland, while another division had its 
seat further inland on the Elbe. Led by their position to’ 
a seafaring life, they speedily became the most formidable 
freebooters of the time. So bold were they in ravaging 
the coasts of France and England—both then parts of the 
Roman Empire—that the emperors had to keep up, to 
resist them, a strong naval force under an officer with the 
significant title of “Count of the Saxon Shore.” But when 
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the Empire began to fall this force was withdrawn, and 
our Saxon ancestors found no check on their piratical 
propensities. ~ 

Their expeditions often carried them to Britain. They 
usually stayed only long enough to ransack a few villages, 
capture a few slaves, and gather a few ship-loads of general 
plunder. But they learned that Britain was a rich and 
pleasant land, and perchance they had already dreamed of 
making that their home, rather than the cold and stormy 

borders of the Baltic. 

At last the chance came. The Romans had been mas- 
ters of Britain for about four centuries of the Christian era. 
Under their rule the old Britons, toa great extent, had 
forgotten war and the arts of war, and were rapidly ad- 
vancing in the ways of Roman civilization. ‘To make the 
island a valuable acquisition, the sagacity of Tiberius had 
early seen the necessity of suppressing the dangerous 
power of the Druids; and their practice of human sacrifices 
afforded the plausible pretext. This departure from the 
usual tolerant religious policy of the Empire opened the 
way for the easy introduction of Christianity among the 
British Celts. Accordingly, during the later years of the 
Roman occupation, Christian missionaries flocked to Brit- 
ain, and the Gospel of Christ supplanted what remained of 
the bloody superstition of the Druids. 

In the year 448 A.D. the Romans had finally to with- 
draw, leaving the Britons to take care of themselves— 
Christianized in a fashion, but disarmed, dispirited, sub- 
missive, having lost all desire, and even all idea, of their 
old-time freedom. These helpless people in the central 
and southern part of the island were soon attacked by the 
terrible Scots from the north, who, of kindred blood with 
the southern Celts, had yet never bent the neck to the 
Roman yoke nor bowed the knee in Christian worship. 
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The Britons in their terror looked around for help, and 
decided to call on the Saxons, of whose vigor and valor 
they already knew something. They called and the Saxons 
came—much as a tiger might come at the cry of a lamb 
that calls for help against the onset of a wolf. 

The average school-boy knows the story of Hengist 
and Horsa, the Saxon chieftain brothers—how in the year 
450, with a few hundred fighting men, they landed near 
the mouth of the Thames—how they marched to the aid 
of the distressed Britons and fiercely drove the Scots back 
to their mountain fastnesses—how they then seemed to 
withdraw, leaving the grateful Britons toa short and de- 
lusive quiet—and how the British King Vortigern, fatally 
enamored of the golden-haired, blue-eyed daughter of the 
Saxon Hengist, was willing for his great love to be a traitor 
to his country, and to admit into her bosom her deadliest 
foes. 

The Saxons did withdraw, but only to gather strength 
for a new invasion and areal conquest. They sent word 
to their eager brethren on the Baltic and on the Elbe how 
fair and fruitful and defenceless was the land, and invited 
them to come. They came—now by thousands, not by 
hundreds—and the war began. The poor Britons, waking 
up to the real intentions of their late friends, made what 
resistance they could. The struggle lasted for years, with 
varying fortunes. But the general tide of success was in 
favor of the pagan Saxon against the Christian Briton. 
At last the work was done. And never was work more 
thoroughly done. ‘Thousands of the Britons were slaugh- 
tered. Some were reduced to a sort of slavery, and dwelt 
among the conquerors. The rest were driven back into 
the mountains of Wales, where their descendants are to- 
day. These carried with them their religion, and founded 
churches, of which some are thought to have had unbroken 
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existence to the present time. All seem scrupulously to 
have abstained from making known the facts and doctrines 
of that religion to the Saxon invaders—because, perhaps, 
they did not wish to give to these invaders what might 
have in it the “relish of salvation.” With the Christianity 
of the Britons vanished also the Celtic speech of the Britons, 
so that it left hardly appreciable traces on the after-speech 
of the Saxon conquerors. This fact alone, to the student 
of language, tells clearly the terrible completeness of the 
conquest. 

In the very agony of this struggle the Britons implored 
the help of the chivalrous king of the Silures, a small Celtic 
state on the west coast of Britain. That king was King 
Arthur, and thus a romantic light falls athwart a dismal 
time. We have before us the gallant and gracious king 
and the famous knights of the Round Table; the brave 
and brilliant and false Launcelot; the stout Gawain; Queen 
Guinivere, the fairest of the fair, the frailest of the frail; 
the patient Enid—these and others that live and move on 
the enchanted pages of Tennyson’s Idyls. 

The conquest is complete, and the Saxons are the mas- 
ters of the island. By a curious chance, one of their three 
tribes, and that neither the most numerous nor the most 
warlike, gave name to the country; and it became Angle- 
Land, or England. A striking illustration of the individ- 
ualizing tendencies of this people is the fact that within 
the small area of central and southern Britain they main- 
tained for two hundred years seven distinct kingdoms. 
And when at last these coalesced, that coalescence was not 
the result of a voluntary coming together, but of the su- 
periority in policy and in arms of Egbert of Wessex, the 
one surviving Saxon king in whose veins flowed the blood,- 
and in whose heart throbbed the spirit, of the original 
Saxon conquerors. But the kingdom of Kent, which lay 
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on the lower Thames, and contained the ground on which 
stands wonderful London, is more interesting to us, be- 
cause it was here that Saxons first became Christians. 

Up to that time these Saxons were pagans, and pagans 
of the rudest and fiercest sort. Their polytheism had 
none of the poetic beauty and artistic grace which go so 
far to make one forget the repulsive features of the ancient 
Greek religion. Their chief deity was Woden, the god of 
war. Worshipping many others, indeed, him they specially 
honored. Their old heroes were his sons, by the com- 
mingling of the divine and the human. The highest vir- 
tue in a man was skill and bravery in fight; the deepest 
disgrace, to turn his back to an enemy. And the Saxon 
who fell bravely in battle, or died without stain on his 
valor, expected confidently to be admitted to the halls of 
Woden, and there, after life’s fitful fever, to rest on 
couches of down and to quaff mighty ale from gold-rimmed 
goblets fashioned from the skulls of the enemies whom he 
had slain in battle. Nor was this peculiar pleasure always 
put off for the future life. Often in their warrior ban- 
quets, after a victory won, taking a foretaste of the delights 
to come, they drank to one another out of the skulls of 
the slain—and sometimes filled these ghastly goblets with 
warm human blood. 

It is hardly strange that among these people no high 
value was put on life. And hence the curious feature in 
their laws—a feature which long survived their conversion 
to Christianity—that murder was punished by a fine in 
money. The killing of a king might be atoned for by 
about $6,000, of a prince of the blood royal by $3,000, of © 
an alderman or bishop by $1,500, of a thane or common 
priest by $400, of a farmer or laborer by $70. That in 
some of the kingdoms of the heptarchy the archbishop’s 
head was rated higher than the king’s is a curious proof 
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of the power and of the policy of Rome. This death- 
money went, it seems, partly into the public treasury, 
partly to the family of the slain. But if neither the slayer 
nor his friends could pay within a specified time he was 
given over to the fury of the friends of the victim, and his 
life made atonement. 

In the midst of so much that is savage the old Saxons 
presented many fine traits. The most striking, perhaps, 
was their chivalrous appreciation of their women. Polyg- 
amy never prevailed much among them, and they held 
with singular pertinacity to the sanctity of the marriage 
tie and to the inviolability of the home. Their language 
affords a curious and instructive illustration. We inherit 
from them the words husband and wife, and with them, as 
with us, the words are the new names given to the parties to 
a new and peculiarly sacred bond. In the Saxon mind 
no man was a husband until he was lawfully wedded toa 
woman, no woman a wife until lawfully wedded to a man. 
Notice, too, the fine sense of fitness in the name husband. 
He is the dond of the house, the head-centre of the house- 
hold. Theold Greek usually called his wife “my woman,” 
and she called him “my man,” using the generic terms that 
described them before wedlock. It was much the same 
among the Romans, with the variation that the wedded 
pair were often called “conjuges ”—yoke-fellows—just as 
they spoke, perhaps, of horses hitched in the same ‘team. 
And the Frenchman’s wife is usually “my woman,” and 
the Frenchwoman’s husband is usually “my man,” or “my 
he-one.”” Nowhere else is found the fine feeling, which 
the Saxons embodied in the new names, that the parties 
to wedlock assume new and peculiarly tender relations. 

In the year 568 A.D. Ethelbert mounted the throne of 
the kingdom of Kent. He had for years aided his father 
in the government, and was now in the prime of a vigor- 
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ous and experienced manhood. His queen was Bertha, a 
French princess of the old Merovingian house—a house 
famous for feeble and foolish men and for bright and 
beautiful women. Bertha was reared a Christian, and be- 
fore she consented to become the wife of the pagan king 
she stipulated for the unmolested exercise in England of 
her own religion. Ethelbert readily yielded this, and was 
faithful to his engagement. The queen, supporting the 
credit of her faith by a pious and irreproachable life, em- 
ployed all her address to win the husband to her views, 
but long without success. 

At that time Gregory the Great was pope, and deeming 
the state of things in England favorable, he decided to 
send thither Christian missionaries. In fact, long before, 
while yet a simple priest, he had formed the plan of 
preaching in person to the English Saxons. It seems that 
some Saxon boys and girls, nearly grown, were offered for 
sale in the slave-market at Rome. Gregory, passing 
through the market, was struck with the beauty of the 
clear, fresh complexion, of the golden hair, of the large 
blue eye—all in so marked contrast with the prevailing 
Eastern and Italian type. He asked who they were. 
“ Sumus Angli,” they replied. “ Non Angili,” said he, “sed 
angeli ;’ and the pious punster there decided to give his 
life to the conversion of these people. But the reigning 
pope needed him at Rome, and soon he was himself pope. 

Ambitious to distinguish his pontificate by bringing 
into the Roman Church so mighty a people as the Saxons 
ot England were likely to be, he selected Augustine (Aus- 
tin), a Roman monk, and ordered him, with forty asso- 
ciates, to proceed at once to England. They went into 
France. There they heard such accounts of the savage 
ferocity of the Saxons that they recoiled, as did Ananias of 
Damascus at the prospect of facing Saul. Austin returned 
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to Rome to beg Gregory to spare him the undertaking. 
But Gregory was inflexible. He commanded the monk to 
find French interpreters who spoke the Saxon tongue and 
to go without delay. Austin obeyed, and with his com- 
rades fearfully presented himself at the court of Kent. 
The danger was less than he anticipated. The wifely vir- 
tues, the stainless life, the charming person and manners 
of his queen had already instilled into the mind of Ethel- 
bert more favorable thoughts of the Christian faith and the 
Christian life. And zs thoughts easily communicated 
themselves to the thanes and chiefs about him. He was 
not yet, however, ready to accept the new faith. 

He received Augustine kindly, but he received him 
in the open air, because thus he would be less exposed to 
the spells and the enchantments that the Christian priest 
might have power to throw around him. Augustine, glad 
at so gracious a reception, standing in the open air, ex- 
pounded to the king, through his interpreters, the princi- 
pal points of the Christian faith, with some admixture, 
doubtless, of Romish traditions. The king answered 
kindly and, I think, sensibly—“ Your words and promises 
are fair, but because they are new and uncertain I cannot 
entirely yield to them and abandon the principles that I 
and my ancestors have so long maintained. You are wel- 
come, however, to remain here in peace; and as you have 
undertaken so long a journey solely, as it appears, for 
what you believe to be our advantage, I will supply you 
with all necessaries and permit you to deliver your doctrine 
to my subjects.” 

In these words the pagan monarch shows well, both as 
a cautious king and as a genuine gentleman. Encouraged 
by them, Augustine with great diligence preached to the 
Saxons of Kent, re-enforcing his doctrine by purity, aus- 
terity, self-denial of life. Hume asserts that he claimed 
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the power of miracles, and the assertion is probably well 
founded. But he was careful to declare that the service 
of Christ is entirely voluntary, and that force may not be 
used to propagate His faith. 

As the result of such zeal, numbers of the foremost 
men of Kent soon embraced the new faith and were bap- 
tized. And in no great while the king himself followed, 
thus realizing, doubtless, the dearest wish of a saintly wife. 
Ere long it was announced at Rome that the Saxons of Kent 
were good Catholic Christians. The tidings caused great 
joy, and elicited from Gregory a long letter of congratula- 
tion and advice to the successful missionary. 

The next step was to organize the church in Kent. 
Austin was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
thus, by seniority, Primate of England—the first in the 
long line of archbishops that fill so large a space in after 
English history. It isa pleasant illustration of the praise- 
worthy care of the English for old things, that some few 
years since, on a public occasion, his present Grace of 
Canterbury sat enthroned on the same heavy marble chair 
on which Austin was consecrated more than a thousand 
years before. 

It is needless to tell how the new religion advanced 
from the south toward the north—how one of the middle 
kings attempted resolutely to crush it out and to bring 
back the old worship; and how in the north re-enforcement 
was found in missionaries from Ireland, where the Gospel 
had been planted in the old Celtic time. In less than a 
century the English Saxons took their place among the 
Christian nations. 

But great numbers of the same blood still remained on 
the continent in the ancient homes of the race. These, 
usually styled the Old Saxons, continued for two hundred 
years longer in paganism, no doubt deeply despising their 
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English brethren as traitors to the old worship that was 
entwined with all the glories of their ancestors. It was 
reserved for the iron hand of Charlemagne to bring them 
to believe the Gospel and to acknowledge the.authority of 
the papal Church. He first sent them missionaries. The 
Old Saxons murdered the missionaries. Then he sent an 
army. The Saxons beatit. He sent another and a larger, 
and the Saxons beat that and refused to be converted. At 
last, after years of diligent preparation, he went against 
them in person with an overwhelming force. The alter- 
native was death or baptism. Afterastout but unavailing 
resistance, in which the slain were thousands, the wretched 
remnants, with Witekind, their leader, submitted. About 
810, many thousands were baptized in one day along the 
waters of the Elbe. And, strange to say, this acceptance 
of a new faith at the point of the sword seems to have been 
genuine. At all events, I am aware of no attempt here to 
throw off the new faith and to re-establish the old. 

The Saxons were among the last of the peoples of 
Europe to accept Christianity. Accepting it at the hands 
of the missionaries of the papal Church, of course they 
confessed the spiritual supremacy of Rome. But the 
Saxon timber was not suited to the making of the best 
style of Catholic. The robust individuality and sturdy 
independence of that people continually rebelled against 
the spiritual and other demands of the Church. Hence 
the Anglican Church and the Germanic Church were rarely 
in so complete subjection to the papal authority as the 
Italian Church and the Spanish Church. 

It is a noteworthy fact that nearly all the great re- 
formers—men who have protested against the usurpations 
and the corruptions of Rome, and have pleaded for a purer, 
more personal, more spiritual, more scriptural Christianity 
—have been men of the Teutonic stock. Of that stock 
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were Wycliffe and Huss, and Erasmus and Luther. The 
so-called Latin races have preferred the ritualistic and the 
artistic in religion, as displayed most effectively in the 
Catholic Church. The artistic element in these races is, 
probably, partly the cause, partly the effect of the sense- 
striking features of the Catholic ritualism. Whatever is 
the reason, the patent fact remains that evangelical doc- 
trine and unadorned worship have never made much prog- 
ress among those races. How it may be henceforth, under 
the startling opportunities now presented in Cuba and in 
Mexico and in Brazil—even in Italy herself—one may hope, 
but one may not prophesy. 

The result is that the burden—if it is a burden—of 
maintaining and propagating in the world the religion of 
Jesus Christ as the New Testament unfolds it, is on the 
shoulders of men of Teutonic blood. They are gaining 
allies every day from other races, but the brunt of the 
battle is still theirs. And the victory will be theirs, if 
they “quit them like men.” 

JOHN Hart, Sr. 


Bowling Green Academy, Va. 
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VII. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


THE Apostles’ Creed is probably not the most ancient, 
but it is the simplest and most comprehensive of all the 
creeds of Christendom. That which gives it an especial 
interest among Protestants of our time is that it confines 
itself to the great fundamental facts of Christianity, and 
so, it is thought, constitutes a basis on which all Christians 
might unite. It is the creed of those who wish to blot out 
denominational lines and have a united Protestantism, or, 
it may be, a broader union still. 

Nearly every one who has taken any interest in early 
church traditions has heard the story of its origin. It is 
said that when the Apostles were about to start on their 
mission into different countries they first agreed upon a 
statement to which they were to conform in their teaching, 
lest, being separated, they might not all teach the same 
thing. Being all together, and all being filled with the 
Holy Spirit, they composed the creed that bears their 
name, each one contributing a part of it. This is the 
story that Rufinus (died 410) tells in his exposition of the 
Creed.* Knowing that each of the Apostles contributed a 
portion of the Creed, the most natural thing in the world 
was for men to wish to know what part each Apostle con- 
tributed. Accordingly, a later writer furnished that desir- 
able information.t I give the Creed, with the different 
parts properly credited: 

* Bingham’s “ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” vol. i., p. 457. 


+ The enlargement of the story is falsely credited to Augustine (died 
430). (See Bingham, as above.) 


SAL i ene nthonea 
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I believe in God, the Father Almighty (Peter), Maker 
of heaven and earth (John); and in Jesus Christ, his only 
son, our Lord (James), who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary (Andrew), suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried (Philip). 
He descended into hell; the third day he rose again from 
the dead (Thomas). He ascended into heaven, and sit- 
teth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty (Bar- 
tholomew). From thence he will come to judge the quick 
and the dead (Matthew). I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
holy Catholic Church (James, son of Alpheus); the com- 
munion of saints; and the forgiveness of sins (Simon 
Zelotes); the resurrection of the body (Jude), and life 
everlasting (Matthias). 

Probably few now believe that this is the way in which 
the Apostles’ Creed was composed. Most persons look 
upon the story as a simple invention; and that it was so is 
made likely by the fact that this creed is not the only thing 
that in the time of Rufinus, or earlier, was credited to the 
Apostles. There were the Apostolic Canons, the Apostolic 
Constitutions, the “so-called Teachings of the Apostles” 
mentioned by Eusebius (died 340), and the “so-called 
Teaching of the Apostles” mentioned by Athanasius (died 
373). What Bunsen calls the Coptic Constitutions begins 
very much after the manner of Rufinus’ story, by giving 
an account of the way in which the Apostles came to teach, 
and then proceeds to tell what each one taught. Peter, 
John, Andrew, and the rest take turns in addressing their 
supposed hearer, whom each one calls, “My child.” The 
recently discovered “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” 
belongs to the same class. Besides these, the reader may 
recall the several books attributed to Clement of Rome and 
representing the teaching of Peter, and yet others which 
we need not mention. 
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It would be difficult to believe that all these books are 
in a literal sense the work of the Apostles. We doubt 
whether any one believes it. We do not account for them 
by supposing that the Apostles actually wrote them, but 
that about the time of Rufinus, or earlier (say in the 
third century), it became fashionable for writers or com- 
pilers to recommend their productions by the use of the 
Apostles’ names. And hence the Apostolic Canons, the 
Teaching of the Apostles, the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, and soon. The fact that there are so many of 
them, some of which are confessedly spurious, raises a 
presumption against them all; and before we can believe 
that the Apostles’ Creed is really the Apostles’ Creed, it 
must in some way make good its claim. This it can hardly 
do. The circumstances of it are not such as to raise a 
presumption in its favor, or to weaken the general pre- 
sumption against it. There was no sufficient reason why 
the Apostles should have formulated such acreed. The 
alleged reason was no reason. Their long association with 
each other, their common understanding of the facts of 
the Lord’s life, and the significance of those facts, to say 
nothing of divine guidance, furnished sufficient guarantee 
that they would agree in their teaching. 

The fact that they did not need such a creed makes it 
likely that they did not compose it. The fact that there 
is no evidence that it was ever used in the church of the 
first two centuries makes it likely that it was not then 
known. There were occasions when it might have been 
used; when it would have settled troublesome controversies ; 
when, we think, it must have been used if it had existed. 
On such occasions, instead of quoting a definitely formu- 
lated Apostles’ Creed, the fathers madé creed statements 
for themselves, appealing to a well known but at the same 
time an undefined rule of faith. 


TS A TE TR EN ARETE ATR ME IMT ONT 
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There are many of these early statements of belief. 
Among the earliest are found in Irenzus’ “ Refutation of 
All Heresies.” “The Church,” he says, “though it is dis- 
persed over all the world, from one end of the earth to the 
other, received from the Apostles and their disciples the 
belief which is in one God, the Father Almighty, who 
made the heaven, the earth, the sea, and all things which 
are in them; and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
was made flesh for our salvation; and in the Holy Ghost, 
who by the prophets preached the dispensations of God, 
and the advent, and the generation from a virgin; passion 
and resurrection from the dead, and ascension in the flesh 
into the heavens of the beloved Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and his coming from the heavens in the glory of the 
Father, for the gathering into one of all things, and the 
raising up of all flesh of the human race, so that to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour, according to the 
good pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee of things 
in heaven and on earth should bow, and every tongue con- 
fess him; and he might execute just judgment on all,” etc. 

The above is one of several creeds given by Irenzus 
(died 202).* Tertullian (died 220) gives three statements 
of Apostolic doctrine. ‘The shortest of these is found in 
his treatise on Veiling Virgins, chapter I. He says: 
“There is one rule of faith, fixed and unalterable—viz., 
belief in one Almighty God, the Creator of the world, and 
in Jesus Christ, his Son, born of the Virgin Mary; cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate; risen the third day from the 
dead; received into heaven; sitting now at the right hand 
of the Father, will come again to judge the quick and the 
dead, by the resurrection of the flesh.” In his treatise 
against Praxeas, chapter II., he says: “We, however, as 
we have always done, believe that there is one alone God; 

*“Refutation of All Heresies,” bk. i., c. 10; iii., 4; iv., 33. 
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but under the following dispensation (or economy), as it 
is called, that this only one God has also a Son, his Word, 
who proceeded from himself, by whom all things were 
made, and without whom nothing was made; that this 
Son was sent by the Father into the Virgin; and from her 
he was born man and God, Son of man and Son of God, 
and was called Jesus Christ; that he suffered and was 
dead and buried according to the Scriptures; raised again 
by the Father,” etc. 

These statements suffice to show how early writers 
quoted Apostolic doctrines, and how they did not quote 
the Apostles’ Creed. They will also serve another pur- 
pose. We have seen, first, that the Apostles had no use 
for a definitive creed; second, that such creed is not men- 
tioned in early Christian literature; third, that it is not 
quoted; fourth, that general statements are made where a 
creed would have been used if there had been any creed. 
We now go further: If the Apostles’ Creed was formu- 
lated in cold blood, with the purpose of avoiding future 
errors, it is probably the only creed that ever was made in 
that way. The rule is that creeds are made in reference 
to some already existing error. Their use is to showa 
party’s belief in opposition to the belief of an antagonizing 
party. The fact of their existence implies an antecedent 
controversy; and their statements usually have such clear 
reference to points of difference between parties that we 
may infer from the creeds what were the matters in dis- 
pute. The creeds above quoted will furnish an illustration 
of this. Irenzus says: “We believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, who made the heaven, the earth,” etc. 
The “one God” is possibly in opposition to the many gods 
of the heathen. But when we know that the Gnostics 
against whom Irenzus was contending held that the God 
of the Jews was not the supreme God, and that the supreme 
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God did not make the heaven and the earth, we see why 
the Creed should say that there is one God, and that he is 
the Creator of the world. In the same way, the belief in 
“one Jesus Christ” is in opposition to the three Christs of 
the Gnostics.* The assertion that this one Christ was 
made flesh is in opposition to a denial of the incarnation. 
A study of Irenzeus would show that there is scarcely a 
statement of his creed which was not made in reference to 
some Gnostic error. In the two creed statements quéted 
from Tertullian we notice a difference. In the second 
there is a more distinct reference to the Trinity, and es- 
pecially to the fact that our Lord was both Son of man and 
Son of God. We have only to consult Tertullian’s treatise 
against Praxeas, in which the second creed occurs, to see 
the reason for this. Praxeas denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, contending that the Father himself was incar- 
nated; that there was no Son and no Spirit, as distinct 
personalities. We all know how in the Nicene Creed the 
“God of God, and Light of Light, very God of very God,” 
and “of the same substance with the Father,” were used 
in reference to the Arian controversy. In the creed of 
Chalcedon, defining the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
the sentence, “consubstantial with the Father as to his 
divinity, and consubstantial with us as to his humanity,” 
is an affirmation of the two natures of Christ against those 
who asserted that after his incarnation he had but one 
nature. In the Augsburg Confession the word sola dis- 
criminates the Protestant from the Catholic doctrine of 
justification. We are justified not by faith and works, 
but by faith alone ( fide sola). In this way we might con- 
tinue, but it is enough to say, in a word, that there is no 


* The first Christ was the restorer of harmony in the disturbed super- 
celestial region; the second, the enlightener of men, the Christ of the su- 
preme God; the third was the Christ of the world builder, the God_of the 


jews. 
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great creed the terms of which were not forged in the fires 
of controversy. A creed has no use and no significance 
except to mark the limitations and boundaries of contend- 
ing parties. 

In appearance the Apostles’ Creed is like all other 
creeds. It bears the marks of controversy. It asserts 
propositions which some party had denied. Its affirma- 
tions face known heretical parties; it seems to have grown 
after the usual manner of the growth of creeds. Some 
years ago a distinguished and learned theologian was 
pressed to account for the existence of fossil remains in 
some low-down stratum of the earth; the fact of such re- 
mains was against his contention. He attempted to escape 
the difficulty by saying that God Almighty might make 
fossils! In the same way we might say that the Apostles 
might make a creed in a peculiar, unique way; but there 
is about as much likelihood that they did so make a creed 
as there is that God made fossils, unless, indeed, they be 
of a political, social, religious, or philosophical sort. 

Looking again at the creeds we have quoted, and other 
creeds of the same general period, we notice that they 
differ much in length, but that certain phrases are often 
repeated, and are apparently formulas accepted by common 
consent to express certain conceptions. In other cases, 
however, the same thoughts are expressed in different 
-words. Each creed has some peculiarity determined by 
the occasion which led to. its composition. In some, doc- 
trines are mentioned that are not mentioned in others. 
From the manner in which the early statements agree as 
to doctrine, and yet differ in the words and phrases and 
order of their definition, it is evident that there was in the 
early Church a body of doctrine everywhere understood 
and believed, but having no fixed, authoritative, verbal 
definition. Whenever any false doctrine emerged it was 


al a ma te cs 
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met by the affirmation of the antagonizing true doctrine. 
In the process of discussion some definitions would be so 
apposite as to command universal acceptance and become 
a part of a fixed theological terminology; but at the same 
time the doctrine, and not the statement of the doctrine, 
was the main thing. 

We do not find in very early times the Apostles’ Creed, 
but we do find the conditions and materials in which and 
out of which it grew. We get into, and move about in, 
a period of common, unformulated, apostolic beliefs. We 
could not say exactly when this period began to change 
into another. Periods in history overlap each other. New 
influences, and consequently a new period, began in the 
third century; but the old period extended its influence to 
the Council of Nicaea, and later. At that council a creed 
was presented by Eusebius of Czsarea. It was, he said, 
the creed which he had been taught in childhood and at 


his baptism, and which he himself*had taught, both as a 
priest and asabishop. He did not mean that he had been 
accustomed to hear and use that very form of statement, 
but the doctrine which he then embodied in words. The 


council was striving to reach some adequate expression of 
truth already held; and Eusebius proposed a form of 
which he was himself the author.* What he did any 
other person might have done. It was what the author of 
the Nicene Creed, whoever he was, actually did do; and 
men who had been long accustomed to use liberty in the 
statement of their beliefs were reluctant to be bound by 
any fixed formula. The great majority, almost the entire 
body, at Niczea accepted the Nicene Creed; but the fact 
that the council had fixed upon that one statement did not 


*This creed is found in full in Stanley’s “History of the Eastern 
Church.” Also in Eusebius’ letter to the church at Cesarea, giving an 
account of the proceedings of the Niczea Council. Eusebius’ “ Ecclesias- 
tical History,” Philadelphia edition, pp. 42-46 of appendix. 
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prevent the making of other creeds. At the synod of 
Antioch, in 341, four different creeds were presented. 
They did not aim to teach a doctrine different from that 
taught at Nicza, but the same doctrine in different and, 
as it seemed to them, less objectionable terms.* Another 
creed was adopted at Philipopolis a little later. Later still 
there were two creeds at Rimini. Creed followed creed; 
every synod formulated one of its own. It was only after 
long controversy and bitter struggles that the Nicene 
Creed was accepted as the one sufficient creed which all 
must hold. Then it was that the period of unformulated 
apostolic beliefs passed fully into the period of definitely 
formulated creeds: 

It was in this second period that we first hear of the 
Apostles’ Creed as a creed actually composed by the Apos- 
tles. The Christian public had become accustomed to the 
notion of having authoritative forms of doctrinal statement. 
It came to seem to be desirable, perhaps necessary, to 
have such forms. And what could be more satisfactory 
than a creed composed by the Apostles? In former times 
men cared only for apostolic doctrines; now they longed 
for an Apostolic creed. I have said that probably in the 
third century it began to be the fashion to compose canons 
and constitutions in the name of the Apostles. The exist- 
ence of the fashion implied a cause for it—genuine apos- 
tolic teaching was to be opposed to pretended apostolic 
teaching. When definitely formulated creeds came to be 
regarded as final, when men appealed to them and rested 
in them, it would be difficult for them to conceive of a 
church without acreed. They felt that there must have 
been a creed in early, even in the earliest times—a creed 
older than that of Constantinople, older than that of Nicza, 


* Hefele’s “History of the Church Councils” from 326 to 429, pp. 
77-80. 
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as old as the Apostles. In answer to this feeling the 
Apostles’ Creed no doubt came into existence, or got its 
name. Who was the author or compiler of it can never 
be known. Possibly some obscure writer, by happy sug- 
gestion, hit upon that simple combination of words and 
sentences which for so many centuries has been dear to 
the Western Church. Possibly it originated in Africa, 
where the spirit of Tertullian, in spite of his Montanism, 
so long lingered and ruled. Butconjectureis vain. This, 
however, is certain, that the Creed, as such, is earlier than 
Rufinus. In the precise form in which we have it, and 
with its present name, it is probably later than the Nicene 
Creed; but in doctrine it is earlier. 

In one sense the Apostles’ Creed is not the Apostles’ 
Creed, but in another sense it is. Its doctrines may be 
traced back to the earliest times. We find them in Ter- 
tullian; and going further back we find them in Irenzus, 
who stated them even more definitely than his later brother. 
And Irenzus claims that he had found them among men 
earlier than himself, that they came from the Apostles 
and their disciples. This was no unreasonable claim. 
We may assume that definite doctrinal statements were 
made as soon as there was need for them. And when we 
find them answering to the teachings of any known party 
we infer that they were occasioned by those teachings. 
The rule of faith quoted by Irenzus was quoted in refuta- 
tion of Gnostic errors. These errors sprang up in the first 
quarter of the second century, or earlier.* We infer, 
therefore, that at that time the apostolic doctrine began 
to express itself in definite propositions, which, in due 
course of time, got themselves formulated into the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. That the doctrine of the Apostles’ Creed is 
the Apostles’ doctrine we need not hesitate to believe. It 


* Mansel finds allusions to Gnostic errors in the later apostolic epistles. 
“The Gnostic Heresies,” lecture iv. 
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contains no affirmation which is not justified by the teach- 
ings of the Gospels and Epistles, and for which proof texts 
might not be cited. As it early became the custom of the 
Church to fortify candidates for baptism against heretical 
teaching by expounding to them and requiring them to 
know the true teaching, there is no doubt that the first 
creed statements were made in connection with baptism; 
and the significant act of baptism, together with the for- 
mula “in the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost,” is the Apostles’ Creed in symbol or germ. The 
germ had but to unfold itself to become the developed creed. 

The Apostles’ Creed is apostolic in doctrine; it is a 
convenient, a venerable, and an impressive statement of 
fundamental Christian beliefs. Ought not all Christians 
to hold it? Ought it not to be deliberately agreed upon 
as the creed of Christendom? The answer is, that-for all 
practical purposes it is already the creed of Christendom. 
It is not, indeed, used in the Eastern Church; but that is 
because the Eastern Church has another creed, the Nicene, 
which teaches substantially the same doctrine and more. 
Many Christians do not use it liturgically, but that does 
not mean that they do not believe its doctrines. It is, we 
repeat, already the creed of us all—that is, of all who 
could be reasonably asked to unite to make it the one all- 
sufficient creed. But if there are any who wish to adopt 
it chiefly because it is the most general of all the great 
creeds, they might find it other than they wish. Like 
every other creed, its object was to exclude as well as to 
include—to shut out all who do not believe in God the 
Father Almighty, etc., and to shut in all who do. Its 
very first sentence erected a barrier over which the Gnos- 
tics could not leap; and every succeeding sentence meant 
to affirm some doctrine which some one denied—that is, to 
shut out some party from the fellowship of the Church. 
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If there are any who do not believe in the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, his resurrection from the dead, the gen- 
eral resurrection, the final judgment, or life everlasting, 
the Apostles’ Creed cannot be their creed; it shuts the 
door of the Church in their faces. 
If it were possible to have a great Christian council, 
‘and formally adopt the Apostles’ Creed, how much would 
be gained by it? Most of us would make no advance; we 
would pledge ourselves to no new belief. Some of us, it 
may be, would find even the Apostles’ Creed too narrow 
and exclusive for us; it would shut out some whom we 
would wish to take in. The distinct affirmation of the 
Apostles’ Creed might, therefore, tend rather to division 
than to union. On the other hand, to adopt it as the one 
sufficient creed might imply that all outside that creed is 
unimportant. And how much there is of Christian doc- 
trine about which that creed is silent! The doctrines of 
the Apostles’ Creed have not been matters of general con- 
troversy since the third century. And all the controversies 
in the Church since that time have not been about trifles. 
Athanasius and Wycliffe, and Luther and Calvin, contended 
for things outside the Apostles’ Creed. And the things 
for which Huss and Cranmer were burned are not in that 
creed. It was sufficient for the second century, when 
the line must be drawn between Christian and not Chris- 
tian; but already in the third century another creed was 
needed, and in the beginning of the fourth another creed 
(the Nicene) was made. We must always be making or 
enlarging or modifying our creeds, because new doctrines, 
or new phases of doctrine, are continually emerging and 
needing to be defined. The Christian world, if it wished 
to do so, could not ignore the developments of centuries. 
We could no more compress the Christian teaching of the 
nineteenth century into a creed of the third century than 
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we could force a man of mature age back into the feelings 
and experiences of youth, or the ripe fruit back into its 
first green and tender beginnings. The Apostles’ Creed, 
now as at the first, is a divider between those who are Chris- 
tians and those who are not Christians; but between Chris- 
tian and Christian it fails to perform the purposes of a creed. 

Nothing would be gained by using the Apostles’ Creed 
as a net to enclose fishes of all sorts, as the symbol of an 
arbitrary and mechanical union. But it is worth while to 
free it of those things which have caused many to turn 
away from it. Some have been unwilling to repeat it, 
lest in doing so they sanction the fiction of its origin. In 
the very instant of repeating it they seem to themselves to 
be acting a falsehood. Others somehow feel that it belongs 
to papal and Episcopal churches, and that in repeating it 
they are giving aid and comfort to pope and prelate. 
Others again think of it as necessarily associated with 
liturgical worship, and they cannot abide a liturgy. In 
answer to all these it is to be said, first, that it is the creed 
we believe and not the fable about it; second, it is not the 
creed of papist or prelatist, but of the Church universal; 
and third, we may take it as our creed without being com- 
pelled to use it in public worship. But if any one should 
so use it I could not find it in my heart to say, Let him 
be anathema. He would be uttering not the Apostles’ 
words, but the Apostles’ doctrine. But even the words 
are venerable, uttered as they have been by fifty genera- 
tions of saints, and joining us to the goodly fellowship of 
confessors and martyrs. In saying “ We believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord,” and on to 
the end, we may feel,—not so the Apostles spake or wrote, 
but so they taught. 

Crozer Theological Seminary. J. C. Lone. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE “ school question” has been in continual agitation since 1839, 
and is substantially unchanged as to the main issues. In that year 
Archbishop (then Bishop) Hughes first demanded participation in 
the common-school fund on the part of Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. Selecting seven.of these schools for a test case, he ap- 
plied to the New York Board of Education for their recognition 
as “entitled to participate in the common-school fund, upon com- 
plying with the requirements of the law.” The application was 
rejected by the Board, and an appeal to the courts resulted in the 
establishment of the principle that money raised for schools by 
general taxation could be expended only upon schools established, 
maintained and controlled by the school boards appointed by law 
for that purpose. From that time to this there has been no attempt 
to dispute this principle of law, whether in the State that first 
enunciated it or in any other. The agitation of the question has 
continued, however, and was in the nature ot things certain to 
continue. Why, will appear from aconsideration of the Romanist’s 
idea of education—and it is worth while to understand why an oppo- 
nent demands something we are unwilling to yield, that we may 
answer the demand effectively. 

The Roman theory of education is succinctly and adequately 
stated in Addis and Wright’s Catholic Dictionary, a work of un- 


questioned authority, bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning, 
Archbishop McCloskey and other high dignitaries. It is as fol- 


lows: 
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“ Since the object of education is to form man, the prime end, in 
subordination to which it must be conducted, must be identical with 
the prime end of man himself. What this is we learn from the 
Catechism: it is to know and serve God in this life, ana to enjoy 
him forever in the next. In subordination to this main end all 
educational processes are to be carried on. Human beings ought 
to be so educated that they may know God here, and through 
that knowledge possess him hereafter. How, then, are they to 
obtain this necessary knowledge? The Catholic answer is, that 
they must seek and receive it at the hands of the one divinely- 
appointed and infallible witness of the revelation, by which he has 
made himself known to mankind—the Catholic and Roman Church. 
It thus appears that, in the logical order, the first and highest 
authority in all that regards education is the Church. With her 
sanction it should be commenced, and under her superintendence it 
should be continued; for were her intervention to be excluded at 
any stage there would be danger lest those under education came 
to mistake one of the subordinate ends of man for his main end, to 
their own and others’ detriment.” 


Should there be any doubt as to the authority of these writers, 
we have the Catholic doctrine of education negatively defined in 
the Syllabus of Errors issued by Pope Pius IX., December 8, 1864. 
We quote several paragraphs from fhis document, which every 
good Catholic is bound to receive, on peril of eternal condemna- 
tion. The following teachings are condemned as deadly errors: 


“45. The entire direction of public schools, in which the youth of 
Christian states are educated, except (to a certain extent) in the 
case of episcopal seminaries, may and must appertain to the civil 
powcr, and belong to it so far that no other authority whatsoever 
shall be recognized as having any right to interfere in the discipline 
of the schools, the arrangement of the studies, the taking of degrees, 
or the choice and approval of the teachers. 

“47. The best theory of civil society requires that popular schools 
open to the children of all classes, and, generally, all public insti- 
tutes intended for instruction in letters and philosophy, and for 
conducting the education of the young, should be freed from all 
ecclesiastical authority, government, and interference, and should 
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be fully subject to the civil and political power, in conformity with 
the will of rulers and the prevalent opinions of the age. 

“48. This system of instructing youth, which consists in sepa- 
tating it from the Catholic faith and from the power of the Church, 
and in teaching exclusively, or at least primarily, the knowledge of 
natural things and the earthly ends of social life alone, may be 
approved by Catholics.” * 


Whether we consider the Catholic doctrine of education in its 
positive or in its negative form, it is evident that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict between that doctrine and the American public- 
school system. Protestant Americans admit all the Roman prem- 
ises about education; they concede, most of them urge, that educa- 
tion has for its prime end to fit men to know God, to serve him 
here, and to enjoy him hereafter. But they deny the Roman con- 
clusion, that this education is to be given in the common school. 
They hold that the family and the church are the two institutions 
divinely charged with the duty of giving this education. The office 
of the common school is to give only a small and relatively unimpor- 
tant segment of education—the impartation of secular knowledge 


and the training of the mental faculties. There is nothing reli- 


gious (exceptin a strained sense of the term) about the multiplica- 
tion table; the area of North America remains the same whether 
the teacher is priest or layman, orthodox or heretic; x and y are 
symbols to which no different meaning can be attached by Protes- 
tant than by Catholic. In short, in these matters the only difference 
between schools is between good teaching and bad teaching. 

The Roman conclusions, not being a necessary deduction from 
the premises, might be sufficiently modified to make possible a 
working compromise between Protestants and Catholics, and this 
without any concession of doctrine on the part of Catholics or of 
principle on the part of Protestants. The terms of that compro- 
mise would be these: for the Romanists to concede to the State 
school authorities complete supervision of the purely secular part 


of education—with which alone the common schools are properly 
* Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol ii., pp. 224, 225. 
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concerned—reserving to the Church all religious and moral instruc- 
tion, to be given in the school buildings at hours not conflicting 
with the other instruction. Protestants can well afford to make the 
latter concession, since it grants no more than they have, from time 
immemorial, claimed for themselves. Not a Sunday passes in which 
religious services of some nature are not conducted by Protestants 
in school-houses all over the land. If it is right for Protestants 
thus to use school-houses, there can be no valid objection to per- 
mitting Catholics to use them for imparting religious instruction 
to children whose parents desire it, before or after regular school 
hours. But such a compromise, if it is to prove really workable, 
must be accepted and carried out in good faith on both sides. No 
appointment of a teacher must be either made or refused because 
of the candidate's religious faith—Protestant and Catholic must 
stand on an equal footing. Ifa priest or a member of a religious 
order is appointed a teacher—and there would be no objection, if 


the candidate were properly qualified—he must not wear a distinc- . 


tive religious garb during regular school hours. There must be no 
separation of all Catholic children into some schools, taught exclu- 
sively by Catholic teachers, and of all Protestant children into other 
schools, taught exclusively by Protestant teachers. During regu- 
lar school hours there must be no display of religious emblems, 
which are a means, and, in the case of impressionable children, a 
very potent means, of religious instruction. In a single word, as 
we have already said, the compromise must be accepted and carried 
out in good faith on both sides, or it is not a compromise, but a 
surrender. 


A few months ago it was announced that an attempt was being 


made at such a compromise in Faribault, Minn. It was said that 
the Roman Catholic parochial school had been transferred to the 
Board of Education, so far as the administration was concerned. 
After investigation, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. D. L. Kiehle, says: “I feel warranted in expressing to the pub- 
lic my entire confidence that the board have acted intelligently, and 
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in no way to compromise their authority as public officers; that they 
have used their independent and best judgment in the choice of 
teachers, in grading and promoting pupils, and that they are deter- 
mined to give the children in these grades advantages equal to 
others in the city.” (We note, in passing, the implication that the 


children in this parochial schoo] have not had, hitherto, advantages 
equal to the children in the public schools. The admission, or 
statement, as one pleases to consider it, is significant and impor- 
tant.) In the same document from which we have already quoted, 


Mr. Kiehle says: 


“A Board of Education may not lawfully bind themselves to re- 
quire or apply any religious test in the selection of teachers; neither 
may they distribute or classify pupils in departments, grades or 
classes according to their religious faith. To do so would have no 
other explanation than the purpose to propagate the tenets of a dis- 
tinctive Christian sect. And what may not be done directly may 
not be done by indirection; that is, the board may not occupy the 
apartments of a parochial school and have control of it with an 
implied or unexpressed understanding that the teachers shall be 
selected from those of a particular religious body, or that the chil- 
dren of a particular sect shall be sent there. Such an understand- 
ing must be regarded as sacredly binding by all honorable persons, 
and in the eye of the law and bar of public sentiment would be 
condemned as a violation of the law, and would, therefore, work a 
forfeiture of all rights to any share in the public funds. The Board 
of Education must be absolutely free in the exercise of its authority 
for the organization and conduct of a good public school; and if the 
results are not satisfactory, the board must not be able to say that 
they were limited by implied conditions which the public under- 
stood and approved. 

“ Beyond limitations and duties determined by the statute, there 
are many other questions which must be determined by the board 
consistently with the purpose for which the school is maintained. 
Some of those have religious elements and others have not. For 
example: 

“ First.—The Bible is a religious book, and as such, it has no 
place in the public schools to promulgate religious doctrines; but, 
having merit of great historical, moral and literary value, it may 
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be used for these qualities. If, however, to any class of patrons, 
this is obnoxious, the board should require the discontinuance of 
its use. 

“ Second.—Sisters of Charity are religious persons, and, as such, 
have no place in the public school to promulgate religious doc- 
trines; but if they be women of education and teaching ability, it 
lies wholly within the authority of the Board of Education to 
employ them to do the legitimate work of the school. If, however, 
to any class of patrons their presence is obnoxious or unacceptable 
by reason of the significance of their religious garb, the board must 
either retire them or require them to wear the usual garb of teach- 
ers in the school-room. 

“ Third.—The same principle requires that in case the color, or 
nationality, or personal peculiarities of a teacher otherwise well 
qualified make him so unacceptable to patrons as to interfere with 
the purposes of the school, his employment must be discontinued. 

“ Fourth.—While the public funds and public property may not 
be used to propagate religious doctrine, the interest which the State 
has in all voluntary organizations of a benevolent and philanthropic 
nature has always disposed it to allow such bodies any use of its 
buildings that would in no wise interfere with their public use.” 


This appears to be sound doctrine, at least in the main, and the 
assurances given as to the facts in the case are apparently sufficient 
to quiet any reasonable apprehensions. But is the statement per- 
fectly candid and accurate? Certain things that have transpired 
lead one to doubt. For example, here is the Vorthwestern Chronicle, 
a paper edited hy a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. John Conway, 
speaking in this honest, if indiscreet, fashion about the new state 


of things: 


“The Catholic children in attendance last year are there at pres- 
ent, but in much larger numbers. The school board has abolished 
ward divisions, so that the children may attend from any part of the 
city. The Dominican Sisters teach there. The religious emblems 
in the school-rooms last year are there to-day. Full provision is 
made by the pastor for the religious instruction of the pupils. If 
anything else is required by the Catholic Church in the education 
of children we do not know it, and yet we are scarcely without 
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full information as to what theologians and councils and pontifical 
documents have said on the subject. The parents of the children 
think it an appreciable advantage, that whilst religion is not endan- 
gered, they are freed from all financial burdens. Nor is it a small 
matter to be released from a money burden of this sort.” 


Observe the significant things in this statement: (1) The evident 
intent to make this a school for Catholic children only, by abolish- 
ing the ward divisions. (2) The Dominican Sisters teach as sisters, 
not as teachers, by implication in their distinctive garb, an impli- 
cation confirmed by other testimony. (3) The presence of Roman- 
ist emblems during school hours, thus teaching religion through the 
eye continually. (4) The zaive confession at the end, almost in so 
many words, and with atriumphant air, that the object of the new 
arrangement is to release Roman Catholic parents from financial 
burdens. In other words, so far as Faribault is concerned, Catho- 
lics claim that they have secured for themselves what they have 
so long sought—adivision of the school fund—and that they have 
given up nothing of value to secure this. Their boast seems to 
agree with the facts a good deal better than the statements of 
Superintendent Kiehle. We have given both versions impartially, 
and invite every reader to judge for himself whether we have drawn 
the correct conclusion from the evidence. 

If our conclusion is correct, then this Faribault case is nothing 
more than an attempt on the part of the Roman hierarchy to take 
by a flank movement what they have failed to take by storm. They 
are experimenting to.see how easily and how far the American peo- 
ple can be fooled. We do not sympathize overmuch with those 
who are continually declaiming about the perils of Romanism; in 
truth, we feat lest this continual cry of “ Wolf! Wolf!” may make the 
people careless when the real danger comes. But here is evidently 
an occasion for standing firm, for educating the public mind and 
conscience, for resisting the beginnings of what might easily be a 
great evil. It is not acting the part of an alarmist to say that were 
the Faribault arrangement to become general it would mean the 
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substitution of sectarian schools supported by the State for the 
present common-school system. Do loyal Americans wish to see 
that substitution made? Rome is evidently preparing to make a 
determined effort to bring about that substitution, if the times are, 
in the judgment of her shrewd and wary leaders, at all propitious. 
Now is the time for loyal Americans to let their protests be heard, 
while the matter is still in the tentative, experimental stage. 


ON THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. 


Ir is no new thing to hear of internal troubles in China. That 
country has admitted foreigners to its coast cities, and more re- 
cently to the interior, sullenly and under protest. Riots, in which 


missionary property has been damaged or destroyed and Chris- 


tians maltreated or killed, have been by no means infrequent. 
Competent observers, however, believe that the disturbances that 
have lately arisen are more than sporadic riots—that they have a 
common cause anda common aim. In their opinion, the internal 
difficulties of China have suddenly passed from the chronic to the 
acute stage, and the Imperial Government is face to face with 
a serious insurrection. Small as is our knowledge of the facts at 
present, enough is known to disprove the official accounts of the 
troubles. It is in vain that bland Chinese ministers beg the rest 
of the world not to mind a little thing like this—a mere marauding 
expedition, with some trifling robbery, arson and murder thrown 
in to make things lively. The case is much more serious than this. 
The right of foreigners to. remain in the country may soon be ques- 
tioned by men with weapons in their hands, and the very existence 
of the present dynasty may soon be threatened. 

We generally think of China as a country in which everything 
is centuries old, and conservative in the extreme; and jin the main 
this idea is probably just. But the present Chinese government is 
anew thing; there are several dynasties in Europe that are older 
than the one which now rules China. Though that country has an 
authentic history reaching back to 2000 B.c., and a history, more 
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or less legendary, that extends many centuries further into the past, 
the present dynasty came to the throne in 1644. England since the 
Norman conquest has had practically. one dynasty, and the blood 
of William the Conqueror (pretty well diluted, it is true) runs in 
the veins of Queen Victoria. In comparison with this, the Ta Tsing 
tulers are modern upstarts. Not only so, the Chinese rulers are 
aliens in blood and language. Two and a half centuries ago China 
suffered an invasion of the Manchus similar to the Norman inva- 
sion of England. The results in China were very like those in 
England up to a certain point. The invaders placed their leader 
on the throne, and the present emperor descends from him. His 
followers obtained the principal posts of honor and emolument 
throughout thé empire. But the conquerors have not become 
amalgamated with the conquered in the way that Norman and Saxon 
amalgamated in England. They are still a separate race, feared 
hitherto by the Chinese, but also despised by them. Their ascen- 
dency has been maintained by their superior military spirit, and by 
the mere possession of power, which goes for much in a conserva- 
tive country like China; not by their numbers, for they are about 
ten millions in a population of three hundred millions. The Chi- 
nese people proper are Mongolians, and it is they to whom the civ- 
ilization of China, its social customs, its religion, is due. They are 
an ingenious race, skilful in the arts and adapted to trade. Twenty 
centuries ago they dug canals that are still the highways of com- 
merce ; seventeen centuries ago they made and used paper; five cent- 
uries before the first European book appeared they had printing 
from wooden blocks; gunpowder and the mariner’s compass were 
old in China when Europe invented them—if Europe did not, as 
many hold, borrow them from China. The great wall of China, 
which throws into the shade even the pyramids and temples of 
Egypt as a monument of engineering skill and human industry, 
was built before the Christian era. With such a past as this, it is 
not wonderful that the Chinese should be conservative, or that 
their national conceit should be great. 
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This pride of race and rigid conservatism have been favorable 
to the Ta Tsing dynasty since it obtained the throne, but now they 
seem to be its chief danger. The Manchu conquerors are the pro- 
gressive element of the Chinese people. Though even they are 
slow, according to Western ideas, they are not incapable of appre- 
ciating the advantages of railways, telegraphs, machinery, modern 
firearms and armored ships. The introduction of these things has 
been begun, in a limited and tentative way. Ministers like Li 
Hung Chang are intelligent enough to wish for an even faster 
progress, but realize that they must not go too fast. Apparently 
they have gone too fast already, little as they seem to an American 
to have done. The interior population, densely ignorant of every- 
thing not Chinese, and hating innovation with a deadly hatred, have 
maifested an increasing jealousy and suspicion of the party that has 
encouraged these changes. Holding all other nations to be barba- 
rians, they oppose the copying of foreign customs, and especially 
the opening of the country to foreign commerce, travel, and resi- 
dence. On the same grounds they are hostile to the Christian 
religion, and regard missionaries and converts with increasing ani- 
mosity. Their feeling seems now to be settling into a determination 
that either the “foreign devils” or the present dynasty must go. 
The sentiment of those who are promoting the insurrection is said 


by competent witnesses to be, “ China for the Chinese.” According 


to these same observers, China is undermined by secret societies, 
whose members are pledged to the expulsion or destruction of all 
foreigners. The present aim of the leaders is thought to be the 
commission of outrages that will bring the government into colli- 
sion with the powers of Europe and America, when, taking advan- 
tage of its embarrassment, they can carry out the rest of the plan. 
American Christians must look with solicitude on this struggle. 
The triumph of such a reactionary insurrection would mean the 
indefinite postponement of the civilization and Christianization of 
China. True, that country is already civilized to a certain degree, 
and was so when all Europe was in barbaric chaos; but it is a civil- 
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ization inferior in moral enlightenment, in intellectual broadening, 
in material progress, to that which the Western nations have attained. 
China has suffered something akin to what it inflicts on its high- 
born women in the practice of foot-binding: it has become so 
enswathed in tradition and blind adherence to custom as to suffer 
an arrest of development. Mentally and morally it stands where it 
was a thousand years ago, and so it has been passed by other nations 
that it once had excuse for despising. 

How important this movement may prove to the great cause of 
Christian missions need hardly be pointed out. <A few years ago it 
seemed that the ancient barriers erected by the Chinese against 
things foreign were vanishing, and an era of enlightened progress 
was opening. Christian missions felt the impulse of this new hope, 
and more has been done in the past ten years to give China the 
Gospel than in any five decades before. Both Romanists and Prot- 
estants have engaged in this work, with results on the whole most 
encouraging. At the present time the Roman Church claims to 
have 1,092,900 converts in China, while the various Protestant 
bodies report about 40,350 communicants. Astill larger expansion 
may be hoped for in the next ten years if the door of hope is not 
thus closed. The case is grave, but not yet desperate. The 
dynasty may suppress all attempts to overthrow it, with or without 
the aid of foreign intervention. In that case a distinct forward 
impulse will be given to China’s progress, and in this gain Chris- 
tian missions have a large stake. 


THE REVIEW REDIVIVUS. 


WITH this number begins what we have many reasons for hoping 


will be a more prosperous year than any in the history of this 
REVIEW or any of its predecessors. The chief difficulty with which 
the present conductors have had to contend has. been that of getting 
the numbers published on time. The printers who have done the 
work heretofore have not had the mechanical resources necessary 
for prompt publication. This difficulty has been overcome, it is 
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believed. The present printers have facilities that will enable 
them to do their work to the day and hour they promise. If neces- 
sary, they could set up an entire number of such a periodical as 
this in a single day, and do the whole work of printing and mailing 
it in less than a week. It will not be necessary, probably, ever to 
crowd things like this, but every subscriber may have a reasonable 
confidence hereafter that, barring accident on death, the REVIEW 
will reach them in the first week of every quarter. 

We have to acknowledge gratefully many suggestions received 
from time to time regarding possible and desirable improvements. 
The one point most often mentioned concerns the price. Seldom 
or never does it happen that a subscriber in discontinuing his 
subscription expresses any dissatisfaction with the quality of the 
REVIEW, or intimates that he has not had the worth of his money. 
On the contrary, he almost invariably regrets his inability to con- 
tinue his subscription on account of straitened means. It would be 
apleasure to the publishers to make the price very considerably 
lower, if there were prospect of such an increased support as would 
make the reduction prudent. There has never been a Baptist 
Quarterly, as we have been informed and believe, that had a dona 
fide subscription list of over 2,000 names. If those who profess 
interest in our enterprise and a wish for its continued prosperity, 
as well as urge that it be offered for less money, would give us their 


help in the practical way of adding to our subscription list, we could 
next year make a material reduction in the price. 

Toevery subscriber aggrieved by the mishaps of the past we have 
made a proposition by personal communication that he must regard 


as equitable. We begin anew volume, therefore, bespeaking the 
co-operation of all who ‘believe that Baptists ought to have such a 
periodical as this, and promising to give them one just as good as 
they supply us with the means of making. 
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IX. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION. 


IN the year 1874, ata State convention of “ The Churches and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations” of the State of Vermont, it was 
determined to institute a system of evangelistic meetings in the 
churches throughout the State. 

The plan contemplated a series of meetings of from three to five 
days’ duration in any church which might desire them; these meet- 
ings to be conducted by volunteer workers, lay and clerical. A 
simple organization was effected, with George E. Davis, a devout 
Baptist layman of Burlington, as chairman, and Silas P. Cook, pastor 
of the Congregational church at Ludlow, as secretary; and to these 
brethren the duty of arranging all details was largely committed. 
Devout lay brethren quickly placed each from three to thirty days 
gratuitous service during the winter of 1874-5 at the disposal of 
this central committee, their entertainment and travelling expenses 
only to be provided by the churches. Applications for meetings 
soon began to pour in from single and combined churches, and soon 
many different series were in simultaneous progress throughout 
the State. And such was the blessing of God upon the work that 
one denomination alone reported over 7,000 additions to its mem- 
bership in one year. 

The details were so simple, the friction was so slight, and the 
results were so blessed and enduring, that the experience frequently 
offers itself to the mind of the writer as a happy solution of the 
perplexing question of “ Christian co-operation,” especially among 
the smaller and scattered country churches. Perhaps a brief 
account of a typical series of meetings will best answer the questions 
of detail. A little slip of “ Suggestions to All Who Love the Lord” 
was sent to the church applying, of which the following is a copy: 
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PREPARE THE WAY by fervent prayer and loving personal effort. 

ARRANGE your other work so as to ATTEND EVERY SERVICE. 
CORDIALLY INVITE those not interested to attend with you. GIVE 
FULL INFORMATION through Pulpit, Sabbath School, and Press, of 
time and place of meeting. 

Select such hours for services as will best meet local wants. 

BRING YOUR BIBLE for Bible readings. 

Provide, if possible, “ GosPpEL Hymns,” No. 1. 

We come, BELOVED IN THE LORD, to co-operate with you,ex- 
pecting a good work, because you and we are “laborers together 
with God.”—1 Cor. iii:9. 

Experience in these meetings proves that the blessing we 
desire is conditioned mainly upon the faith and prayers of the resi- 
dent Christians. Of the Master Himself visiting His own city, it is 
written: “And He could there do no mighty work, save that He 
laid His hands upon afew.” “And He marvelled because of their 
unbelief.”—Mark vi: 5-6. 

Witnessing what He hath wrought in some places among us, we 
remember how “jesus saith, said I not unto thee that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?”—John xi: 40. 

We come to unite our prayers with yours to the Lord of the 
harvest, Who says: “According to your faith be it unto you.” 


“And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.”—Mat. ix: 29, xxi: 22. 

Agreeing as touching that we will ask, we expect that the Lord 
will revive His work. Mat. xviii: 19. 

“Determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ.” We are “ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.”—1 
Cor. ii:2; 2 Cor. iv: 5. 


Two or three weeks were allowed for preparation, and often 
longer, before workers could be secured, during which the pastor 
sought to awaken the interest of the people in the coming series of 
meetings. The “ workers” were generally three or five in number. 
For a series of meetings, beginning on Tuesday and terminating 
on Sunday, the following is the programme: 


Tuesday, 7 P.M., devotional meeting; 7:30 P.M., topic, The end 
to be sought in these meetings: “Christ in You, the Hope of 
Glory.” 

Wednesday, 2 P.M., topic, “The Sin of Indifference;” 7 P.M., 
devotional meeting; 7:30 P.M., topic, “ The Responsibility of My 
People.” 

Thursday, 2 P.M., topic, “Consecration ;” 7 P.M., devotional 
meeting; 7:30 P.M., topic, “ The New Birth.” 

Friday, 2 P.M., topic, “Power for Service;” 7 P.M., devotional 
meeting; 7:30 P.M, topic, “ What Must I do to be Saved?” 
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Saturday, 2 P.M., topic, “Christ in the Home;” 7 P.mM., devo- 
tional meeting; 7:30 P.M., topic, “ Jesus, the Saviour of Sinners.” 

Sunday, 9:30 A.M., prayer meeting; 10:30 A.M., topic, “ Prevail- 
ing Prayer;”’ 2 P.M., praise meeting; 7 P.M., young converts’ meet- 
ing; 7:30 P.M., topic, “How Shall I Escape if I Neglect so Great 
Salvation?” 

The most experienced and successful among the workers acted 
as “leader” and directed each meeting. He usually opened each 
topic with a twenty-minute address, and was followed by five-min- 
ute speeches from each of the other workers in an order previously 
arranged. The net was drawn at the judgment of the leader; and 
often the first day bore prompt fruit, while sometimes the last day 
or two were the harvest days. While the arrangement was suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit of the adding of a day or two of “supple- 
mentary” meetings, the series as originally planned was almost 

“uniformly sufficient to gather a delightful harvest and enable the 
local church to continue special meetings unaided. Among the 
blessings, prominently realized through that method may be men- 
tioned, 1st, the quickening of the saints; 2d, the restoration of 
many backsliders; 3d, the salvation of THOUSANDS of sinners; 
and, 4th, the successful utilization of lay workers, many of whom 
discovered in themselves such an aptitude for the work that they 
were led to prepare for the ministry. The writer was informed 
that he was himself the first convert in the State under this plan, 
and remembers with pleasure being one of over thirty who united 
with the church in the little Vermont village as one fruit of a 
series of meetings held for three days in that place. And in that 
work also was given to him the first training in the Lord’s service, 
which culminated in leading him into the ministry. 

This brief and hurried sketch of a practical and blessed “ Chris- 
tian co-operation’ is prepared in the hope that it may be blessed 
of God to the application or adaptation of it with similar gratifying 
results in other churches to whose attention the subject may come. 


HENRY B. HupDson. 
New Vork. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


Our brother Noah K. Davis, the accomplished Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, had occasion, in 
the course of his lectures, to review the “ pessimistic” system of 
philosophy, as set forth by Schopenhaur. In making up his exami- 
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nation he desired to get from each student some account of this 
celebrated system; so he hit upon the pregnant question, “ Is life 
worth living?” The examination papers of a bright student gave 
the answer, “ Not if you have to be bothered with German meta- 
physics.” 

Some recent writers on the Book of Ecclesiastes would appear to 
have reached the conclusion that the author of this remarkable 
book had: perpetrated the anachronism of “ bothering” himself and 
his readers with this “ German metaphysics” in its most modern and 
most pessimistic form. A brilliant writer, whose work we have 
recently read with great interest, says of this book that “there is 
little religion in it.” 

It is pessimistic to the last degree, hopeless of this world, de- 
spairing of human society, hopeless of the future. The writer isa 
fatalist. He says that the world is all vanity and vexation of spirit; 
that there is nothing in human life. ... Animals and man are about 
on the same level; the same things happen to both; there is no 
future for either. Not afew readers of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
probably regard it as a sort of supplement to the Book of Proverbs. 


It is probable that few average readers ever find in this book any- : 


thing like a connected discourse. And yet such is the character of 
this extraordinary composition. It may be pretty accurately char- 
acterized as a “topical” sermon, not on the question, “Is life worth 
living?” but on that very different and much more pertinent ques- 
tion, “ What sort of a life is worth living?” 

The author, in his argument, uses what the logicians call “the 
process of exclusion.” He selects for his consideration the various 
ends and objects which worldly people set before themselves to live 
for, and he shows that such ends and objects are not worth living 
for—that, even when attained, they are “vanity.” Wealth, ambi- 
tion, pleasure—indeed all merely worldly objects—are ruled out as 
unworthy ends of human life. In modern phrase, they “do not 
pay.” 

But the writer is far from saying that there is no such thing as 
a human life that is worth living—that there is nothing to be done 
that is worth doing. On the contrary, he thinks that “a good 
name” is worth something (chap. vii: 7); that “wisdom is good” 
(vii: 11); that “ knowledge is excellent” (vii: 12); and that liberaiity 
will pay in the long run (xi:1). Nay, the author is impatient of 
the croaking philosophy which is always asserting that the world 
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is getting worse and worse as it grows older. “Say not thou, 
What is the cause that the former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this” (vii: 10). A “ pessi- 
mist” could hardly have written such a sentence as that. 

The reader who will carefully study the general drift of this 
truly magnificent sermon, on what Bunyan called “ Vanity Fair,” 
will probably reach the conclusion that “the preacher was wise;" 
that he “taught the people knowledge;” that “he gave good heed, 
and sought out, and set in order” some of the wisest and most satis- 
factory reflections that have ever been penned upon that most im- 
portant of questions, “ What should I live for? What sort of life is 
worth living?’ 

Note, too, that the author, in his magnificent conclusion, sums 
up the result in one of the broadest, solidest and most impregnable 
positions to which the “ argument by exclusion“ ever conducted any 
moral reasoner: “Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments; for this the whole of man.” 
The word “ duty” was supplied here by our translators, and seriously 
weakens the sentiment. 

The author means that all our real manhood is summed up in 
fearing God, and keeping his commandments. 

“ To develop our being; ” “to fulfil our manhood ;” to “ realize the 
ideal of humanity”—these have been the ends which many moral 
philosophers have proposed as worthy aims of life. 

Our preacher tells us that the God-fearing, God-obeying man is 
the man who really solves the great problem. 

J. C. HIpEn. 
Eufaula, Ala. 


THE DIVINE ESTIMATE OF THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 


THERE are, at the present time, a variety of influences which tend 
greatly to depreciate the pastoral office in the minds of many young 
men suitable for becoming ministerial recruits, in the minds of min- 
isters themselves, and in the minds of Christian as well as worldly 
people generally. The extraordinary importance popularly attached 
to wealth, and the feverishly eager pursuit of it characteristic of 
the present day, the long period of preparatory study requisite for 
the best results, of ministerial work, the general inadequacy of min- 
isterial support, the humiliating and unholy competition in current 
methods of pastoral settlement, the anomalous and almost exclu- 
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sive demand, in many quarters, for extreme juvenility and inex- 
perience in candidates for the pastoral office; the consequent 
darkened outlook for the ministry in their maturer years, and the 
precariousness of the pastoral tie, all tend to deter young men from 
entering the Christian ministry, to dishearten many competent and 
faithful men already in the ministerial ranks, and to bring the min- 
isterial office into general, though perhaps not outspoken, con- 
tempt. 

In educational, journalistic, legal, and medical pursuits, long 
practice and ripe experience are never at a discount, but are always 
at a premium; and there is no good and sufficient reason why it 
should be otherwise, though otherwise it generally is in the work 
of the gospel ministry. Instead of offering themselves as candi- 
dates for the ministry, very many capable, bright, and admirable 
young Christian men, though possessed of the special qualifications 
needed in recruits for the ministry, are devoting themselves to 
other callings; and parents and friends hardly dare counsel or pray 
that they should be consecrated to what is immeasurably the most 
important and neglected of all pursuits. Our denominational col- 
leges and theological seminaries are brilliantly officered, manned, 
and equipped; but ministerial students of the highest qualities are 
entering them in utterly insufficient numbers. 

These evils are confined to no particular locality, and to no sin- 
gle denomination of Christians; they are present and potent every- 
where and among all; and not least of all in our own beloved 
denomination. In view of these things it would be well for 
churches, for ministers, and for young men possessed of the gifts 
requisite for the gospel ministry, to consider attentively and rever- 
ently the divine estimate of the pastoral office. 

1. The divine estimate of the pastoral office is indicated by the 
qualifications divinely prescribed for it. In various parts of the 
New Testament, particularly in the “ pastoral Epistles” to Timothy 
and Titus, there are summaries and expositions of the rare combi- 
nation of intellectual, moral, and spiritual qualities and attainments 
divinely required in those who enter the Christian ministry. These 
men must have certain natural and acquired abilities—capacity for 
study, aptness to teach, and talent for administration and leader- 
ship. They must be men of strong and consistent Christian char- 
acter; their minds must be well stored with divine truth; their 
souls must be rich in ripe Christian experience; and their hearts 
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must be filled with love and loyalty to the Saviour, with love and 
devotion to the church, and with earnest and compassionate desire 
for the salvation ofsinners. They must not.be novices, “lest being 
lifted up with pride,” they “fall into the condemnation of the 
devil,” but they must be men tried, and proved worthy of confi- 
dence, of esteem, and of the High trust to be committed to them; 
men “ full of the Holy Ghost and of faith;’ “ faithful men who shall 
be able to teach others also.” They must be men called of God to 
the work by a special work of grace in their own hearts and by the 
voice of God summoning them to the office through his people. 
Well might any man exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” 

2. The divine estimate of the pastoral office may be perceived 
in the functions divinely assigned to it. The remarkable nomen- 
clature employed by the Holy Spirit in speaking of the chief officer 
of a Scripturely-constituted Christian church indicates unmistak- 
ably the variety and importance of the pastoral functions. The 
Christian minister is commissioned as an “ ambassador” of Christ; 
and, “as though God did beseech” men by him, he is required to 
proclaim the gospel message of reconciliation. He is sent of God, 
as a “preacher and teacher” of divine and saving truth. He is a 
“minister” or “servant” of Christ, and of the church for Christ’s 
sake; but he is to serve the church, not as a menial or slave, but as 
an instructor, as a leader, as a presiding officer chosen by the 
church and appointed by Christ to act in these capacities for the 
good of the church and the glory of the Word. He is a“ presbyter” 
or “elder,” charged with the work of counselling and guiding the 
church. He is made bythe Holy Spirit a“ bishop” or “ overseer” of 
the church placed under his personal and official care. He is the 
. “pastor” or “ shepherd” of the flock, the church of Christ, appointed 
to this office by Christ, the Chief Shepherd. He is the “angel” of 
the church, that is, the “angel” or “ messenger” of God to declare, 
to the church the word of God, and to watch and guard the vital 
interests of the church and of the truth, in the Saviour’s name. 

The nurture, training, leading, and well-being of the church, and 
the conversion of sinners to Christ, are to be his peculiar care. 
Thus the functions of the pastoral office are profoundly occupied 
with supreme and eternal interests—the salvation of souls, the wel- 
fare of the church, and the glory of God. 

3. The divine estimate of the pastoral office is evinced by the 
regards for it, divine'v enjoined; esteem, love, deference, gratitude, 
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intercession, are prominent among the Christian regards to be exer- 
cised toward those who, in the name of Christ, minister in holy 
things. 

Upon this point, “ what saith the Scripture?” “But we beseech 
you, brethren, to know them that labour among you and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them exceed- 
ingly highly in love for their works’ sake.” “Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit to them: for they watch for 
your souls as they that shall give account; that they may do it with 
joy and not with grief; for that were unprofitable for you.” 
“Touch not mine anointed and do my prophets no harm.” “Let 
him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth 
in all good things.” “Brethren, pray for us,” “and for me that 
utterance may be given me, that I might open my mouth boldly to 
make known the mystery of the gospel.” 

Two opposite temptations are liable to befall the Christian min- 
ister in connection with these divinely-enjoined regards for his 
office. One of these is arrogantly to claim these regards as a per- 
sonal right, to use them for his own gratification, instead of receiv- 
ing them humbly as a trust from Christ to be used exclusively for 
the good of the church itself and for the honor of the Master. The 
other is to refuse such regards and weakly throw them away, either 
from timidity, false humility, or excessive and selfish desire to 
please men. 

But whatever the possible temptations in the case, it is strikingly 
significant that the divine word should enjoin such regards for the 
pastoral office and its occupant. 

4. The divine estimate of the pastoral office is manifest from 
the responsibilities divinely imposed upon it. The pastor, in virtue 
of his office, is brought into specially grave and responsible rela- 
tions to the Judge of all; and the Scriptures abound with solemn 
admonitions and warnings to pastors. Very awe-inspiring is the 
warning of God to the divinely-appointed spiritual watchman, 
whose business it is to hear the word at the lips of God and to warn 
men in his name: “ When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, 
thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked 
from his way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at thine hand.” Equally searching and solemn 
is the a, ostolic admonition té the minister of the word: “I charge 
thee in the sight of God who quickeneth all things, and of Christ 
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Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession, that 
thou keep the commandment, without spot, without reproach, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Lord will reckon with 
his ministers for the many important trusts he has committed to 
their charge; and he will hold them responsible for the manner and 
spirit in which they have discharged the various functions of their 
office. Better, far better, for a minister, that he never were born 
than to be unfaithful and unworthy, and to appear as such before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. 

5. The divine estimate of the pastoral office is evident from the 
final rewards divinely annexed to it. Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties, trials, and anxieties peculiar to the work of the gospel ministry, 
there are in this life itself many great and precious spiritual rewards 
for the faithful minister, in the character and privileges of the work 
and in the special relationships of the pastor to Christ and to his 
true people. But the great rewards for the faithful discharge of 
this office are reserved for the future life. Near the close of the 
bright prophetic book of Daniel we read: “They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” In the address of 
Peter to the elders, Christian ministers who faithfully and lovingly 
fulfil the duties of their office are told,“ When Christ the Chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” It was primarily to the “angel” or pastor of a church that 
the glorified Redeemer said, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

These several exponents of the divine estimate of the pastoral 
office are deserving of fuller elaboration than the space at command 
will permit; yet it is the fervent desire of the writer that what has 
thus been presented in outline may help to enhance the pastoral 
office in the minds of many, and especially in the minds of young 
men, who through the grace of Christ might become qualified for 
the heavenliest work on earth. 

Jacksonville, Fla. MALCOLM MAC GREGOR. 
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Outline of Systematic Theology. By E. H. Jounson, D. D. 8vo, pp. 304. 
Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication Society. 


THERE are a few among us who seem to their brethren to have a 
firm conviction that they alone are “ orthodox.” ‘These good people 
have undertaken to keep the rest of us straight. Our gratitude is 
mingled with pity, for we cannot be unmoved by the spectacle of 
their continual anguish of soul as they look upon the degenerate 
mass around them. These good but timid souls are constantly 
exercised over the spread of heterodoxy, and they are much dis- 
turbed lest even our theological seminaries lapse from the true 
faith. This book ought to be a great comfort to them. Professor 
Johnson has somehow obtained the reputation of being somewhat 
radical and erratic in his views, probably because he has stood up 
stoutly for the right of every Baptist, within certain well-defined 
limits, to utter his own views freely and without persecution by 
those who differ from him. This chivalrous championship of men 
suspected of heresy has caused some to suspect him of heresy. But 
it would be hard for any Baptist to produce a theological treatise 
more “sound” than this. It is more than sound; it is, in most par- 
ticulars, extremely conservative. This is not only because the 
author is guarded in expression and cautious whenever he ventures 
upon the thin ice of controverted questions; it is because he sticks 
close to the letter of Scripture. He does not stupefy his mind with 
any narcotic of dogma; but while he retains for himself full liberty 
of thinking, he is content to speak where Scripture speaks, and to 
be silent where that is silent. Of speculation he is commonly shy, 
not because he cannot split metaphysical hairs with the best, but 
because he rightly holds that his office is to teach ascertained truth, 
not guesses, more or less plausible, at what may be true. 

In Part I. Dr. Johnson strikes the keynote of the whole work by 
his firm and judicious discussion of the doctrine of inspiration. We 
think he loses something in the matter of clear and exact thinking, 
through his terminology. The matter is obviously difficult to de- 
fine clearly, but is not the difficulty unnecessarily increased when 
the same term is used in different senses? Instead of using “ inspi- 
tation” loosely, to include several different things, much is gained 
by distinguishing clearly between revelation, inspiration, and illu- 
mination. Revelationdoes not necessarily imply inspiration, and 
illumination seems to be a thing both lower than as well as different 
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from inspiration. At most, however, this criticism affects only the 
form in which Dr. Johnson presents his doctrine; it does not con- 
cer the substance. The basis of this discussion is, as it should be, 
the Bible’s witness to itself as the Word of God, and the reverent 
caution of the author in examining this evidence is at least as con- 
spicuous as his critical skill. Higher praise of his method than 
that we should not know how to speak; and yet it is no praise, but 
mere statement of fact. When he comes to theories of inspiration, 
Dr. Johnson states them all fairly, but indicates plainly enough his 
own preference for the “dynamic” theory; that is, “that the Holy 
Spirit enabled the writers to declare the truth free from error, while 
allowing them to choose their own methods of statement.” This is 
the only theory that allows its due weight to the human element of 
Scripture, and yet fully recognizes the divine element. And yet 
even this theory, as the author points out, must not be accepted as 
a complete rationale of the process of inspiration. The fact of 
inspiration is certain, the process cannot be certainly known until 
the finite mind of man can comprehend more of the workings of 
the infinite mind of God. 

In the subsequent parts we single out a few points on which 
students of theology may differ from the author. The relegation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity to soteriology will not be thought a 
fortunate change; we cannot agree with the author that this is more 
logical than to treat it under theology proper. The Trinity did not 
come into being for the salvation of man, but man was saved be- 
cause there was a Triune God before the foundation of the world. 
The proper place, therefore, for the doctrine is in connection with 
the being and attributes of God. It is a defect also, in our judg- 
ment, that Dr. Johnson holds (if we understand him) that we can 
only infer the existence of God, but to know him intuitively is 
impossible. This is so completely at variance with Scripture— 
taking into account not only passages by the score, but its whole 
tenor—that it seems to us the chief defect of the book. <A theology 
founded only on an inference, no matter how overwhelmingly prub- 
able an inference, is a poor substitute for knowledge. The entire 
omission of ecclesiology will also seem a defect to many who will 
consult the book in the hope of finding clear and definite teaching 
regarding the Baptist idea of the church and its ordinances. The 
reference to a tract by the author, in which some phases of this 
subject are discussed, is not a satisfactory substitute for their dis- 
cussion, admirable as the tract doubtless is. 

We merely indicate these as points on which opinions may be 
expected to differ. Other questions are so treated that it is hard 
toimagine any verdict but unqualified approval. Among these we 
may mention the doctrines of the divine decrees and election, the 
freedom of the will, the atonement, and the entire section on 
eschatology. The vexed question of free-will versus necessity we 
have never seen summed up more neatly than this: “ No stricter 
necessity can be conceived than that a man’s volitions are deter- 
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mined by his character; and yet no larger liberty can be imagined 
than that a man can have choices distinctively his own.” 

In general the book is marked by vigor and clearness of thorfght, 
independence of judgment, and conciseness of statement. It is, as 
its title properly says, an outline that is filled in with much oral 
discussion in the Crozer class-rooms. For this reason it is not easy 
reading, and is mainly adapted to class-room work. Its value for 
students would have been greatly increased by the addition of refer- 
ences to theological literature at the end-of each section, but that 
would also have increased the bulk and expense of the book. We 
are glad to see the imprint of our denominational publication soci- 
ety on a book of such solid worth. HENRY C. VEDDER. 


The Encyclopzdia of Missions. Descriptive historical, biographical, statisti- 
cal. With a full assortment of maps, a complete bibliography, and lists of 
Bible versions, missionary societies, mission stations, and a general index. 
Edited by REv. EDWIN MUNSELL BLIss. In two volumes. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


The missionary cyclopedia is the most useful of books for those 
interested in missions. . Of all missionary cyclopedias, this is by 
far the very best. ‘With its 1,350 pages, it is by far the largest; 
with its figures of the most recent dates, it is by far the newest; 
with its references to the most recent literature, it is by far the 
freshest; with its very wide and ample research, it is by far the 
ablest; with its excellent staff of writers, its thoroughness of treat- 
ment, its careful editing, it is by far the best in every way. New- 
comb’s is antiquated, Grundemann’s is inaccessible, and not so 
much of an encyclopedia as a hand-book of missions. This ency- 
clopedia stands, then, by itself. After some months of careful 
examination and incessant- use, very few errors of statement are 
discoverable. It seems not only to be the best we have, but the 
best we can hope to have, if not the very best we might have had— 
free from all errors and with an absolute evenness of merit in all 
its separate articles. 

The facts with regard to missions lie scattered in a great num- 
ber of periodicals and reports and separate volumes. In no depart- 
ment of study is an encyclopedia so much needed as in that of 
missions, and for this very reason. Many times twelve dollars 
would have to be spent, and many hours of labor, before one could 
gather even a small fraction of the books and magazines the digest 
of whose contents is epitomized in these two volumes. Very many 
of these publications are absolutely no longer obtainable. 

The science of missions is constantly changing; new facts, new 
figures, new data are constantly being added. Here is one disad- 
vantage in such a work as the one under consideration. It will be 
out of date in ten or a dozen years, except as a history of matters 
and things up to this present time. The little “ Foreign Missionary 
Manual,” prepared by the writer of this review ten years ago, and 
whose general arrangement of statistical tables is closely followed 
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in the encyclopedia, has been long out of date; and the growth of 
missions is well illustrated by a comparison of the two sets of sta- 
tistical tables. The publishers of the encyclopedia have done well 
in placing the statistics and the bibliography of missions in appen- 
dices, so as to facilitate changes in subsequent editions. It is to be 
hoped, however, that they will issue these supplementary tables in 
separate form, so that those who may buy copies of this present 
edition may be able to obtain them without the necessity of flinging 
away these costly volumes. Indeed, it might be an excellent plan 
for the publishers to arrange for such a publication, of some thirty 
pages, every few years at longest,—the pages being of the size of 
those of the present work, and the tables arranged on the same 
plan. This would facilitate comparison, as well as furnishing the 
very latest statistics. 

So much by way of general remark; and from this no one can 
doubt the reviewer’s hearty appreciation of the work. There are 
certain points that call for more particular mention. With regard 
to these, attention is called to them so that those who shall pur- 
chase the book may be aware of the deficiencies in these directions, 
and so that possibly they may be in a measure corrected in future 
editions. 

It is a noticeable fact that American writers on missions are 
better supplied with material for articles on certain lands and cer- 
tain societies than on others. For instance, the English Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel publishes but very meagre accounts 
of its great work; I suppose, somewhat on the principle on which 
great merchants in Eastern lands draw a distinction between them- 
selves and the “shop-keepers” who advertise and use signs and 
letter-heads. At any rate, information about this society is to be 
had only by patiently going over their periodical accounts. So 
the “S. P. G.” has only 3 columns, over against some 30 that are 
given to other large societies. Yet the “S. P. G.” is the oldest 
of the missionary societies, and has a very large force in the field, 
and its work is carried on by the side of the work of other great 
societies. Take another illustration of disproportionate treatment. 
In describing the great geographical divisions of the world, the 
separate countries or continents, their peoples, and so on, Africa 
has 52 columns, China has 50, the American Indians 47, Brazil 21, 
and India only 16. Yet missions in India are of the first impor- 
tance, both historically and by reason of India being a typical mis- 
sion field. The lack is not supplied in other and separate articles 
either. As was to be expected, all countries and societies in which 
Americans are directly interested receive the fullest treatment. 
This is good in one way, since we find the most about that which 
we desire to know most about; and yet it is not so good when 
considered from another point of view; an encyclopedia ought to 
supply accurate and full information touching those topics about 
which little has been published that is accessible to us in America. , 
If one desires information about India and foreign countries gener- 
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ally, he stands a better chance of finding it in an English than in 
an American encyclopedia; and the compilers of the missionary 
encyclopedia ought to have been prepared against this. 

There are some deficiencies in the subjects of the biographical 
sketches. Some noted missionaries of great fame, and whose work 
was of lasting importance, are not mentioned at all. The names 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. In trying to account for 
the omissions, it occurs to the reviewer that perhaps there was no 
material at hand for such sketches, in many cases; but even then 
it would seem that there must be somewhere somebody who could 
give the information; and the very difficulty of getting it would 
make it all the more valuable. But as to American missionaries 
this explanation is insufficient. For example, here are some of the 
names of eminent Baptist missionaries to whom not even a line is 
given, and yet details of their life-story are to be found in “ The 
Mission Jubilee” volume: Luther Rice and Dr. Price, Colman and 
Wheelock, Binney, Haswell and Ingalls, Knowlton and Lord, Bron- 
son and Ward, Abbott, Comstock and Van Meter. And these are 
but the more prominent from a long list. At the heading of the 
article on the American Baptist Missionary Union, it is stated that 
its constituency includes among other bodies, “ The General Bap- 
tist Association of the Western States and Territories,” which 
“co-operates with” the Union “in some of its missions.” This isa 
puzzler. There is nowhere that I can find the slightest reference 
to the American and Foreign Bible Society, nor to the Bible Union, 
yet the first had a history stretching over some 45 years, and the 
latter over 16 years. The English Baptist Missionary Society has 
but 5 columns assigned it, against 32 for the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and 11 for the Berlin Missionary Society. Yet 
the English Baptist Society is celebrating its centenary, and has 
had a remarkable history. Nothing at all is said of the Free Bap- 
tist Mission Society. There is a very discourteous reference to the 
American Baptist Publication Society’s former work in Armenia— 
wholly uncalled for and utterly untrue as to fact. 

Condensations might surely have given space for these omitted 
articles. The entire article on organization for missionary work 
is not needed, since the organization of each society is fully 
described. The article on the translation and revision of Script- 
ures, being in the nature of instructions for the guidance of trans- 
lators and revisers, is hardly in place in an encyclopedia. Surely 
47 columns were not needed for the missions among the American 
Indians, nor 52 for Turkey and Armenia, nor 31 for Madagascar, 
nor 21 for Brazil; and the article on Albania might have been con- 
densed into a column or two, instead of taking 8 columns. Eleven 
columns are given to a history of the Soudan, and 18 to an account 
of the Bantus; while’Africa already had the over-large propor- 
tion of 52 columns. It seems to one who raisesa query as to the 
editing of this great work as if the editor did not hold his con- 
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tributors down to the required space-limit, and as if he did very little 
in the way of cutting out. 

There are a few errors in the matter of dates, and a few in 
locating cities in the wrong provinces, and a very, very few in the 
matter of names. Sometimes it happens that one article states a 
certain fact and another ignores that wholly; for example, in the 
article on our Missionary Union the mission in Russia is said to 
have had a “phenomenally rapid growth,” and in the article on 
Russia, not only is no mention made of the Missionary Union’s 
work in that country, but it is said “mission work has never been 
successful” in this empire. Other and similar mishaps and misfits 
occur, but they are probably due to inexperience in encyclopedia- 
making on the part of editor and publishers. 

Of course the reviewer has not read every one of these 2,700 col- 
umns, with their enormous amount of information closely packed, 
but he has examined it very closely. In spite of the points men- 
tioned above, which may serve to take something away from his 
praise of the work, he does praise it most heartily and very sincerely. 
Every student of missions will be placed under strong obligations 
by the use of the book, which gives in so complete a form informa- 
tion daily sought for. It is an indispensable work of reference. 

The issue of this work must have entailed a great expense upon 
the publishers, who have spared no pains in its production. The 
size of the work greatly exceeds that at first contemplated and an- 
nounced. As to the appreciation of the religious readers of these 
volumes, one has no means of knowing, only that the religious 
press has uniformly given high praise to the book. The scope of 
the work, its wide range of topics, its fulness and completeness, its 
accuracy and effort at fairness, and the fact that it stands alone in 
its department, most certainly ought to secure for it a wide accept- 
ance on the part of all students of missions. In this dictionary- 
making, encyclopedia-producing age, it is certainly creditable to 
our American Christianity that it can show so noble a monument 
of scholarly interest in missions, 

FRANK, S. DOBBINS. 








